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Educational — | 
“THEOLOGICAL - 






MAINE . Banoon. 


BANGOR THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


Full regular course in all departments, with addi- 
in New Testament Greek. En- 


tional instruction 
trance examination Thursday, Sept. 5, 1901, 9 A. M 
For Catalogue or further information apply to 


f. C. A. Beckwith Bangor, Me. 


Pro 


OHI0, OBERLIN. 


OBERLIN 
Theological Seminary 


69th year opens Sept. 18. Strong courses with special 
advantages in the College and Conservatory of Music. 
Prof. E. 1. BOSWORTH, Sec iechdenestsabasonanesionatd 


CONNECTICUT, NEW HAVEN. 


YALE DIVINITY SCHOOL, 


NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
26. For ee or information, 
STEVEN 


Teri opens Sey. 
address PROF. G. B. 


CONNECTICUT, HARTFORD. 


Year opens Sept. 25th, 1901. 
~ A R TF p Thorough training for vollege 
Graduates. Ample equipment. 
MASSACHUSE TTS, 


Andover Theological Seminary, 


Ninety-fourth year begins Sept. 18,1901. Full faculty. 
Thorough instruction for college graduates in all 
branches of theological study. Elective system. Large 
library. Buildings recently renovated; heated by steam 
throughout. 

For catalogues and information address 

President of the Faculty. 


Special courses in Missions and 
Sunday Schoo] Work. Apply to 
a M. W. Jacobus, emma Conn. 


ANDOVER. 


NEW YORK, NEW YORK. 


Union Theological Seminary 


700 Park Avenue, New York. 
The next term will begin Wednesday, Sept 25, 1901. 
The Faculty will meet to receive applicants for admis- 
sion in the President’s reom at 9.30 A.M. 
{ooms will be drawn at 2 P.M. 
The opening address by the 
William Knox, D. D., witl be delivered in the 
Chapel, ihursday, Sept. 26, at 430 P.M. 
Kk. M. KINGSLEY, 


George 


Rey. Professor 
Adams 


Recorder. 


NEW H AM PSH IRE 


“NEw HAMPSHIRE, 
ew Hampshire 
Conference ‘Seminary, |* 


TILTON, N. H. 

Few schools charging 8500 dn equal advantages. 

A generous endowment has given this school an ex- 

ceptional'y ample equipment. Expenses $178. Broad 

courses of study. Fine buildings and situation. Three 
hours from Bosten. Send for catalogue. 

GEORGE L. PLIMPTON, A. M., Principal. 


TILTON, 





MASSACHU SETTS — 


MASSAC HUSETTS, BOSTON, 


College of Physicians and Surgeons, 
Standard requirements. Allowance for service in 
Dispensary and Hospital. Twenty-second year opens 

in actual practice. 


a 17th Ample instruction 
1. JACKSON, A. M., M.D., RE&G’R. Near City 
Hospital. Shawmut Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


MASSACHUSETTS, WELLESLEY. 


The Wellesley School bo¥'s 


Prepares for College. Much attention is given to de- 
velopment of character. Special inducements offered 


to young boys. Apply to 
EDWARD AUGUSTINE BENNER, potas Mass. 


MASSACHUSETTS, ANDOVER. 


ABBOT ACADEMY °°" xara ties. 


Three Seminary 
Annual expenses 
For 


The 73d year opens September 19. 
Courses and a Coliege Fitting Course. 
$400. Address Miss EMILY A. MEANS, Principal. 
catalogue, W. F. Draper. 


MASSACHUSETTS, WORCESTER. 


MISS KIMBALL’S HOME SCHOOL 


FOR GIRLS. 
Pleasant home. Excellent instruction. Several courses 
of study. College preparatory. Permanent home and 
care for motherless girls. Descriptive circular sent on 
application. Worcester, Mass. 


MASSACHU SETTS, NATICK. 


WALNUT HILL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


NATICK, MASS. Near Wellesley and Boston. 


Certificate admits to seven leading colleges. Advanced 
courses offered. Ample grounds for golf, tennis,"*basket 
bail. Catalogue and Views sent on application. 


Miss CONANT and Miss BIGELOW, Principals. 





MASSACHUSETTS, NORTON. 


REV. SAMUEL V. COLE, A. M., D.0., President 


67th year beains Sept. 
tory; with advanced courses for high sehoo] graduates 
and others not wishing full college course. 
French and 
electric lighting, ete. 
Gymnasium, tennis, 
fully 
Christian home influences, 
address th. 


MaSSACHUSETTS, WELLESLEY 


ock 


NCCE 





DR.G.R. WAITE, eicinnnbetni Wellesley Hills, Mass. 





BOSTON UNIVERSIT 


structors. 


BOSTON UNIVERSIT 
neart of SCHOOL OF THEOLOGY | 


tuition in the 
Boston. 
hundred pe 1 Alig 

Address Dean, M. D. 


BOSTON UNIVERSIT 


of $25 each. 
the 
students last year. 
BENNETT, 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 


examination. 
al clinical and laboratory 
facilities. 
LANI 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 


courses in great 
variety. _ - 
sion from certificating schools without examination. 


Ge c colenne degrees. 


BOSTON UNIVERSIT 


degrees of A. M. 
and Ph. D. 
College graduates only e 
Dean, b. P. B 
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MASSACHU SETTS 





FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


18. Endowed college prepara- 


Native 

music and art, Steam _ heat, 
New brick dormitory just added. 
olf, extensive grounds. Beauti- 
ocated, within 30 miles of Boston 
For catalogue and views, 
president, Norton, Mass. 


German; 


y and healthfully 


HILLS. 


A School 
for Boys 


Environed by influences that 
tend to the making of a manly 
character and intellectual 
strength. While the courses 
offered cover all the studies nec- 
essary for entrance to the best col- 
leges and scientific schools, its 
chief aim is to fit boys for the 
great responsibilities and es 
tunities of American life. ‘or 
catalogue address 


Hall 


MASSACHUSETTS, BOSTON. 


of every kin 





WILLIAM F. WARREN, President. 


For College Graduates 


Metropolitan advantages 
1. 144 In- | 


1,350 Students from 92 Universities, 21 | 
Foreign ¢ ountries and from 35 American States and 
Territories 





_____ CSR ear 


CONNECTICUT, NORWALK. 











(YUADTRIYUAIY LITUAIT En 





Miss Baird’s 
Home School 
FOR CIRLS 
Norwalk,Conn. 

Motherly care 
watehfulness and |: 
sympathy are ex- x 
tended to every ft 
pupil. Graduates ;: 
are prepared for }- 
ae or for 8u- 

iety, possessing |; 
dise iplined minds 
and bodies, care- 
fully formed man- 
ners and self control, }: 
Regular and special |: 
courses, Music and Art. 
Pupils fimited so that 
each receives attention and 
encouragement. 80th year, 
For catalogue, address Miss CORNELIA F, BAIRD, 


POPUP YUP YP YoY Pi PLT 




















































_PEN NSYLV ANIA 








PENNSYLVANIA, PHILADELPHIA. 
IVY HOUSE 

Preparatory to Bryn Mawr and other colleges. Ad- 

dress Miss MARY E. STEVENS, 59 High Street, Ger- 

mantown, Philadelphia, Pa. 





PENNSYLVANIA, CONCORDVILLE. 


MAPLEWOOD INSTITUTE (40 Years) 
Offers superior advantages to 40 boys. Every year, 
boys—failures in other lama with us suc 
cessful students. No tobaccc 












free rooms and free 


Near 
 Bifty fourth Year opens Sept. 18. 


UELL, 12 Somerset St. 


For College Graduates 
100 special Scholarships 


Four hundred SCHOOL OF LAW 


Opens Oct. 2. Address Dean, »s. U. 
Rich Hall, Ashburton Place. 


Located close to 
Courts. 
Isaac 


All College Graduates are 
favored in the entrance 


‘SCHOOL OF MEDICINE 


Opens Oct 3: Address Dean, J. P. SUTHER- 
), 295 Commonwealth Ave 


, =e 


Exception- 


Five hundred students 
in attendance. Elective 


COLLEGE OF LIBERAL ARTS 


on. All 
Address Dean, 


Admis- 
Opeus Sept. 19. 
» HUNTINGTON, 12 Somerset St. 


Philosophical and litera- 
ry courses, leading to the 


GRADUATE DEPARTMENT 


“Opens Sept. 19. Address 
OWNE, 12 Somerset St. 


For 


M ASSACHUSETTS, BRADFORD. 


1803—1901 


The oldest institution for the 
higher education of girls in the 
country. The generations of Brad- 
ford girls who have become lead- 
ers in intellectual and social life in 
all sections of the country, are the 
best evidence of the high standard 
on which instruction and home 
life are based. 

Large, medern equipped build- 


ing, 25 acres of beautiful grounds, 


including golf links, tennis 
courts, ete. One hour’s ride from 
Boston. Resident instructor of 
athletics. Prepares for leading 
colleges for women. Also Clas- 
\ sical, scientific, special and op- 
tional courses. Exceptional 
advantages in Music and Art. 
For catalogue, address 

Se oe Miss Laura A. Knott, 
Principal, 

Bradford, 





J. SHORTL IDGE (Yale), A. M., Prin. 
PENNSYLVANIA, CHESTER. 
PENNSYLVANIA 
| MILITARY CC COLLECE 
nem 






40th Year et ay Sept. 18, 

“A Military School of the hiyhest 
order.”—U. S.WAR Dept. 

egrees in 
Civil Engineering, C hemistry, Arts. 
Thorough Preparatory Courses 
Infantry, Artillery, Cavalry. 
Catalogues of 

Col. C. E. Hyatt. President. 










INDIANA 











INDIANA, INDIANAPOLIS, 


CENTRAL UNIVERSITY 


A correspondence institute (incorporated 1896), oifers 
non-resident students unsurpassed facilities for the 
prosecution of special stucies in History, Languages, 
Literature, Mathematics. Philosopby, Peilagogy. ete. 
Teachers, or others, interested in ae or scientific 
work are invited to write for circulars outlining courses 
for Home Study leading to degrees. Thorough, con- 
s‘ientious work the basis of advancement. Students 
in every state. Indorsed by the leading educators and 
clergymen. Address 

SECRETARY, Central University, 

Indianapolis, Jna. 


Don’t Visit Boston 


Until you have first read 


HISTORIC BOSTON 


Sightseeing Tours Around the Hub 

























(6th Thousand) 






It tells you about all the old interesting histori¢ 
sights, and also is.a mine of information about 
Boston of today. It has good maps and a hundred 
fine illustrations, and it costs 30 cents. 








soston The eee Press cricaco 










(Our New Map of 


EGYPT and SINAI. 


Only 5O Cents, Postpaid. 


Heretofore there has been no map of this 
portion of Bible Lands with which our 
Sunday School Lessons for the coming months 
are concerned except at a high price. ‘This 
new map is 33 by 46 inches in size, prepared 
from latest surveys, showing mountains, 
‘valleys, etc., as well as all important }\aces 
mentioned in the lessons. It is printed on 
tough paper and sells at 50 cents, pos! pala. 
The same on cloth $1.00, postpaid. “very 
Sunday School needs such a map durir the 
next six months. 
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IF you are losing appetite, lying awake nights, 
take Hood’s Sarsaparilla—it’s just the tonic you 
need. 


THE best natured childwill become peevish and 
fretful through the physical discomfort occasioned 
by improper feeding; Mellin’s Food children are 
happy and sweet tempered because the body and 
its organs are healthy and well developed. 


GETTYSBURG, LURAY, WASHINGTON.—Person; 
ally conducted tour will leave Boston Sept. 13. 
Rate, including carriage drives, admission to the 
caverns, hotel expenses, etc., $35. Itinerary of 
D. N. Bell, Tourist Agent, 205 Washington Street, 
Boston, 


THE Boston china and glass shops are attractive 
places at this season, when returning tourists tarry 
a few days on their way WestorSouth. The estab- 
lishment of Jones, McDuffee & Stratton, with its 
seven floors of attractive novelties, is a busy place 
in early September. 


A DINING-ROOM SUGGESTION.—The hint is given 
in another column of this paper that a good dining 
table can be bought with the money saved by :ome- 
times dropping a single course on unimportant oc- 
casions at dinner. There is much truth in this 
statement, in view of the very low prices now be- 
ing quoted for dining tables at the exhibition of 
dining-room furniture now in progress at the Paine 
Warerooms on Canal Street. 


How TO Visit BUFFALO IN Two Days.—In 
these days of rapid transit and quick travel, it is 
possible to travel a considerable distance in a very 
short time, and to the people who would like to 
visit the Pan-American Exposition, but cannot 
afford the leisure, the Boston & Maine Railroad 
offers a route whereby a person may visit Buffalo 
and enjoy the Pan-American Exposition at a loss of 
only two days. By leaving Boston on the 6.19 at 
night, arriving in Buffalo early the next morning, 
two days may be spent in visiting the fair ; leaving 
Buffalo on the evening of the second day, arriving 
in Boston early the next morning. The trains via 
this route are equipped with the latest and most up- 
to-date sleeping cars. The rates are very low and 
the scenery through western Massachusetts and 
eastern New York is unsurpassed. Send to the 
Passenger Department, Boston & Maine Railroad, 
Boston, for Pan-American book entitled Picturesque 
Routes to the Pan-American. 
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EDITORIAL: 
Event and Comment 
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A ssuintatore, 





AMERICAN SEAMEN’S i gg od Socmmey, No. 
St., New York. Incorporated April, 1888) Object. to 
improve the moral and social onntion of seamen. Sus- 
ns chaplains and missionaries; ee temperance 
hones ad prov ae ‘fore f oy 
es for outg he art 4 

ray od the Savior’s Magazine, Seaman’s Reoing, ve 


Contribu yutions to sustain its work are poses, | ee 
remittances of same are requested to be made 
the main office of the society at New York. 
Rev. Dr. CHARLES A. STODDARD, President. 
Rey. W. ©. STITT, Secretary. 
Ww. 0. STURGES, er. 
ho New Congregational Institutions for the South. 


£J.8. GREEN COLLEGE, Demeres, Ga. Rev. C.C. 
ane President. 502 students the ear. Hundreds 
coming next year from the rising aiad e class of the 
South. The American Missionary Association holds the 
property for a denomination and pays the salary of 

he president. 

THE ATLANTA THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL, Atlanta, Ga. 
Rev. J. Edward Kirbye, President. More than fifty men 
Moe in pm A this Bo pF our mang ES ome 

mary pastorates. ongregationa ucation 
Society pays the salary of the prosideat. . 

These two institutions have = ing up in a wonderful 
manifestation of Providence. The South is now ready 
for our Congregational ideals. 

For further information address either of the presi- 
dents, or Rev. Frank E. Jenkins, Pastor Central Congre- 
gational Church, Atlanta, Ga. 


mi cnomsce Wants 


Noftces under t five lines (eight 
words to the Mache pon a ven ed iy a cents each insertion. 
Additional lines ten cents each per insertion. 

















r Sale Cheap. An almost new single stereopticon, 
r light, and also 50 Passion Play pictures. Rey. 
arner, Abingdon, Ill. 


A Lady desires the position of church visitor or mis- 
Sionary. Highest testimonials of character and ability 
iven. $754 -urch desiring one, address Mrs. C. J., Sta- 

fon A., Hartford, Ct. 


anted, an elderly, or partial inva'id lady to board. 
comin healthful location, sunny house, furnace, good 
water. Have had care of invalid. Quiet home and a 
if needed, to right one. Address Box 57, Wilton, N 


with va 


Matron. Wanted, by a matron who has had chargé 
of homes for the aged *and children in New xork city and 
elsewhere, a similar position. Address Successful, care 
The Congregationalist. 


greatly in need of the Beg nage tal service rg 
Inay be divided and se two churches. Address J. D 
Kingsbury, Manitou ‘Hotel, Salt Lake City, Utah. 
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Filipino Children Eager for School—a selection 

The Methodist Ecumenical Conference 

Good Words for the Minister 

Art and Artists 

Faith and Flowers 

Items of Interest 

About Persons 

Education 

Meetings and Events to Come 

Business Outlook 

A Fall Opening 

Growth of Interest in Old Home Week 

Training Y. M. C. A. Leaders at Lake Geneva 

After Reading Morley’s Cromwell—a selected 
poem 

The Innermost Room—a selection 

New York’s Redeeming Virtue—a selection 

The Peril in the Public Library—a selection 

The New Testament and the Church Fathers— 
a selection 

Present Day Atheism—a selection 
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Per Year in advance, $3; 2 Years, $5; 5 Years, $10 
IF PAYMENT IS DELAYED, $3.50 PER YEAR 
Single Copy, Ten Cents 
OnE OLD AND ONB NEW SUBSORIPTION, $5 
CHURCH CLUBS, UNDER SPROIAL CONDITIONS, $2 
On trial, 6 Months, $1.00; 3 Months, 25 cents 





The Pilgrim Press 


Boston and Chicago 
J. H. Tewksbury, Business Manager. 
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Benevolent Societies 


WoMAN’S BOARD OF serepton en 7 
tional House. Miss Sarah Lo “any 2 Treasurer? Mise 
Abbie B. Child, Home aun 

BOSTON SBAMAN’S FRIEND SOOCIRTY, eo 1827. 
Rev. Aloxanaer yay D.D., Fresident! Geo. Geo. 7. 
Treasurer ; B. 8. Snow, Correspondi Room 
tio House, Boston. 
society devoted to the material, 90 Sat oat a and reli- 
gious welfare of yo pee d be made mate per- 
able to the Boston Seaman’s end Boclety Con 
tions from churches and individuals solic’ 


en Compnneati0eaL } Hos iieuetany SoomnTy 
usetts (and in Massachusetts 

pF by the Ry Home oe me 8o- 
OIBTY, No. 609 Co! ouse. —— hua 
Coit, Secretary. Rev. Edwin B. Palmer, 

wn iP omar emamar'e | yarenp SOCIETY © f Bos- 

m 601 Co} 
life mem 


tome ob —_, Annual AB 
Delano, “Tre » Hotel ership #0 Borlston ot 


Mrs. Henry C. 

npr: cal 

THE CoNG@REGATIONAL HOME Saciieane SOCIET 

Fourth Ave. and 22d St., New York, N.Y. Mr. Willian 
B. Howland, Treasurer, to whom Sedatlens and subscrip- 
tions and all correspondence relating to estates and 
annuities should be addressed. Rev. Joseph B. Clark, 
Rev. Washington Choate, D. D., Correspond- 
ing Secretaries, to whom all correspondence on other 

matters relating to the National Society should be sent. 


Pays A mn Magosaay ASROCLA TION, Room 


hs hay Office hours 9 to 5. An- 

pant ad membersh 1. ae, sie membership, i .00. Con- 
tributions solici Lizzie D. White, . 

AMERICAN BOARD OF ve mana dabneare FOR FORBIGN 
iessoms, onal House. 
Treasurer; Charles E. Swett, Publishing and 
Pass Agent. in New York, Fourth Ave. 
and Twenty-Second St.; in Onicago, 153 La Salle St. 
CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF PASTORAL SUP- 
ished by the Massachusetts General ‘Associa. 
its services to churches des pastors 
lies in husetts and in other States. 
Jongregational House, Boston. Rev. Charles 
retary. 


a Amenicsn MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, assed 
Charities Building, New York. Missions in thé Uni 
(States, ‘evangelist ¢ and educational. at the South and t ia 
the West, among the Indians and Chinese. Boston n Office, 
615 tional House; Chicago offi ce, 153 La Salle 
Street. mations may be sent to either of the above 
sees, cc te &. W. Hubbard, urer, Fourth Ave. and 
Twenty-Second St., New York Ci ity. 
THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH BUILDING SOCIETY 
ri we and Ln e . Rev. L. H. Cobb 
D. D., Butiding, es E. Ho; , Treasurer, United 
Charities” Building, MNew York, George A. Hood, 
Congregational House, Boston, ae retary. 
CONGREGATIONAL EDUCATION SOOIETY cae 
former New West Education Commission). Scholarships 
for students for the ministry. Twenty-seven Congre; 
tional se and Academies in soventots ‘states. 1 
tree 0 ris = » = and New 
WILKINE. Treasur 612, 613 (es 
House, Boston ; 151 ‘Washington St., Chicago, I 
M, SOBRE ROA TIORAL ones Union of ae 


gational 
y Sch eote} rhe —4 and its suburbs, 
lenry E. Cobb, Pres.; OC. E. Ki y. Treas.; George H. 
int, = 101 Tonawanda St., pouton. 
‘boa RD OF MINISTERIAL AID, Boston, Mass. Be- 
quests solicited in thisname. Send gifts to A. G. Stan- 
Treasurer, 704 Sears Building. | 4 Apply for aid to 
E. B. Palmer. , 609 Congregational Ho 
NATIONAL COUNCIL’S dadeaaal. RELIEF Funp. 
—Aids aged and disabled ministers and missionaries and 
their families. Acting Secre E H 
™ ; are. 
ford, Ct. Form yf T beques tees 
of the National ‘Goes of the Congregational Churches 
of the United States ” (a body corporate chartered under 
the laws of the State of = cut) (here insert the 
be he of Ministerial 


4 est), to f peapese 
Relief, as provided in the roe utions of the National 
Council of the Congregational Churches of the United 








THE CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY SCHOOL AND PUB- 
LISHING SOCIETY, Congregational Bouse Boston. Wil- 
lard Scott, D. D., President; Geo. . Boynton, D.D., 
Secretary and Treasurer. 

The Missionary Department, which is in charge of the 
Secretary, sustains Sunday school missionaries, fur- 
nishes lesson helps, libraries and other popeneat? litera- 

to new and needy schools gratuitously, or at reduced 
cost. The adrainistrative expenses 0 rtment 
are wholly defrayed MY appropriations from the Busi- 
ness Department. All contributions from churches, 
Sunday schools and individuals go directly for mission- 
7 vex W. A. Duncan, Ph. 8s Field Secretary and 

F. J. Marsh is New England Superintendent for 
this department. 

— usiness Department, in charge of the Business 
er, and known in the trade as the Pilgrim Press, 

ublis es The Congraqationaties and Christian World. 

e Pilgrim Series of L Helps and Sunday school 
pap — books for Sindy schools and home reading, 

ecords and Requisites_ for charehes and Sunday 
seees, sae sells the books of all other publishers = 

well as own. Its treasury is entirely separate from 
that of the Missionary Department, to by however, 
it makes annual appropriations. Orders for books and 
subscriptions for periodicals from Ohio and all states 
east should be sent to the Business Manager, J. H. 
Tewksbury, at Boston, and from the interior and west- 
ern states to E. Herrick Brown, the Chicago Agent. 


The Pilgrim 


Individual Communion 
we SERVICE ... 


Is used in many prominent Congregational 
churches. It will pay all churches to exam- 
ine this service before buying. Send for II- 
lustrated Price List. 








The Congregational Bookstore 


14-A Beacon Street, Boston 





IN WRITING TO ADVERTISERS PLEASE MEN. 
TION THAT THE ANNOUNCEMENT WAS SEEN 
IN THE CONGREGATIONALIST. 
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If you contemplate 
the purchase of 
memorials, 
write us for designs 
and estimates, 
also for our new 
FREE BOOKLET 
full of 
valuable 
information. 











“just as good.” 


contract. 
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upon 
was his reply. 


up our 


the canvas. 


A great painter was once asked to 


tell what he mixed his colors with in 3 


order to produce so marvelous effects 


“With brains, sir,” 


We ascribe our success in building 


extensive business to the 


fact that we not only employ the 
best quality of materials, but also 
the best quality. of brains. 

All our cemetery work shows 


this abundantly—it touches the upper limit of beauty and fitness. 


No other is 


We manufacture from Westerly, Quincy, Barre, and all leading granites, and as 


we sell direct to consumers we save the latter all middlemen’s profits. 
All our work is guaranteed, xo charge. being made if not strictly according to 


THOMAS & MILLER, Quincy, Mass., U.S.A. 


Leading Manufacturers and Designers of High-Grade Monumental Work. 











Employment 
That Pays 





is offered to Women, Men, grown Girls and Boys in 
the vicinity of their homes by our Subscription De- 
partment. We give liberal fered, Prompt the 
most generous terms ever offere Prompt reply 
papa a desirable and nent position 

as our special authorized representative, with ex- 
clusive rights. Previous experience desirable, but 
not necessary. FRANK LESLIE'S POPU- 
LAR MONTSLY, for years a leader among 
the best 10 cent illustrated magazines for the home, 
is stronger, brighter, better than ever. Articles, 
Stories by famous writers, illustrations by well- 
known artists. Outfit free 'to persons accepted as 
agents. Write us a postal today and name two refer- 
ences. This is an opportunity too good to neglect. 

FRANK LESLIE ee HOUSE, 

(Founded 1855) 
141-147 Fifth Ave., New York. 














ANNOUNCEMENT! 
Will be issued September 16th 


GEMS OF SONG 


For the Sunday-School. 
288 PAGES. 
By IRA D. SANKEY and HUBERT P. MAIN. 


The most singable collection of the kind ever published. 
BOUND IN CLOTH, $2500 PER 100. 
Sample mailed on receipt of 20c. 


THE BIGLOW @ MAIN CO. 
New York and Chicago. 











For Sale by CONG. S. S. & PUB. SOCIETY, Boston and Chicago. 


AN excellent opportunity is afforded a clergyman 

to represent a magazine of high literary stand- 
ing. The position is a salaried one, necessitates 
traveling, a ready address and energy. Address X, 
care of this paper. 





PAN-AMERICAN XPOSITION. Lodging 
rivate house, ideal situation, 
aplet 5 pe eey district, near two entrances, ieee 
of ¢: Rates moderate. For maps. address 
PARKE, 759 Bird ms. “Suftalo, N N.Y. 
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SPECIAL 1901 FALL OFFER 


Ghe Congregationalist in its cahivaiath year is The World’s Oldest Religious 


Paper. 


It has two specialties peculiarly its own: 


The Christian World, in Event and Comment, Weekly Discriminating Treatment of 


Congregationalism 


Our Fall Offer can be secured by filling the blank and mailing with remittance. 





Offer). 
Name. 


Address... 


Nore. 


and broad church paper. 





west and south, Yale Bicentenary, etc. 


The Congregationalist, 14 Beacon Street, Boston: 


Send THE CONGREGATIONALIST to this news’ name from date itil 
January I, 1903, for Two dollars, herewith inclosed, (Special 1901 Fall a heated 


This offer includes all issues of the “First of the Month Number,” “the best thing in American religious journalism,” 
valuable reports of the National Council, American Bvuard, and important meetings of state Congregational organizations, east, 
It publishes everything the intelligent Christian would expect to find in a national 
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Event and Comment 


Probably no previous 
Health and Happi- summer has witnessed 
ness for Children ain 
: more generous provision 
than this one for the children of the 
poorer classes of the cities. From Bos- 
ton to San Francisco armies of boys and 
girls from close packed and heated tene- 
ment districts have been taken into the 
hills and ‘to islands and along the shores 
of lakes and oceans, where they have 
breathed fresh air and seen the wonders 
of animal and vegetable life in the coun- 
try. ‘The City Missionary Society, the 
Young Men’s Christian Union and other 
charitable organizations of Boston have 
fascinating stories to tell of new life to 
growing bodies and souls through the 
joys of Country Week, and their stories 
can be duplicated in a hundred cities. It 
is wonderful, too, how much can be done 
in this direction with comparatively lit- 
tle means. The Randidge Fund of Bos- 
ton, for example, yielding an annual in- 
come of $2,000, has this season given 
15,000 poor children a sail down the har- 
bor and a day’s picnic on Long Island, 
with luncheons and a round of amuse- 
ments. This service to the children is in 
two ways of great educational value. It 
teaches them to love nature and to ex- 
perience enlargement of life. It human- 
izes society by teaching men and women 
the joy of ministering to those who ap- 
preciate their service, and by bringing 
classes too widely separated into sym- 
pathy in gracious giving and receiving of 
kindness. 


The net gain in 
membership per 
Presbyterian 
church last year was two and a half per- 
sons. This and other disturbing facts led 
the last General Assembly of the Pres- 
byterian Church to appoint an evangel- 
istic committee at its last session. This 
committee met last week at Winona, 
Ind., and consulted with several hundred 
Presbyterian ministers, who encamp 
there annually. It was decided to draft 
a letter to all Presbyterian churches 
and pastors, urging hearty evangelistic 
_ effort during the coming year. The pres- 
byteries are to be called upon to co- 
operate in various ways, especially in the 
holding of prayer conferences or retreats. 
If Pres. George B. Stewart of Auburn 
Seminary can. make arrangements to 
leave: his seminary work he is to start 


Presbyterians Aroused to 
the Need of Evangelism 


forth to serve as the committee’s repre-~ 


sentative for six months, acting as a 
prophet and organizer, calling the laity 
and clergy to activity and arranging for 
concerted effort, No finer man for the 
place or the work could have been se- 
lected. 





A somewhat trouble- 
some problem in offi- 
cial Y. M. C. A. cir- 
cles has been the ownership of the bright 
monthly called Association Men, through 
which for the last few years information 
concerning the work has been spread far 
and wide. This periodical up to this time 
has been published in Chicago, the own- 
ership being vested in’ a private corpora- 
tion, although since the Grand Rapids 
convention, three years ago, the interna- 
tional committee has controlled it by the 
virtue of a lease. The question of its fu- 
ture basis was thoroughly canvassed in 
connection with the recent Jubilee Con- 
vention in Boston, mainly in private con- 
ferences, one or two of which were pro- 
longed far into the night, in order to com- 
pose certain differences of opinion. The 
final and happy outcome now is the pur- 
chase outright of the periodical by the 
international committee and the removal 
of its place of publication to New York 
city, where it will be in direct and con- 
stant contact with the committee and 
‘more thoroughly its organ than ever be- 
fore. There are many advantages in this 
change from the point of view of cen- 
tralization and unification. That Mr. 
Frank W. Ober continues to be its editor 
is a matter of congratulation to all con- 
cerned with the paper, for he has broad- 
ened and strengthened it notably during 
his term of service. He is now to have 
an assistant in the person of Mr. Ray- 
mond P. Kaighn, hitherto general secre- 
tary at Holyoke, Mass. The monthly 
will now be somewhat enlarged and fur- 
ther improved, and will doubtless keep 
pace in every way with the expanding 
work of the association and contribute 
effectively to that work. 


The New Home of the 
Y. M. C. A. Organ 


The proposition to estab- 
lish a new Baptist Theo- 
logical Seminary in the 
West compels The Standard to call atten- 
tion to the need of proceeding slowly lest 
there be undue multiplication of semina- 
ries and the calling into,being of an inad- 
equately endowed institution. It says 
that ‘the first qualification for a success- 
ful theological seminary is teachers; the 
second is endowment; the third is more 
endowment.” Buildings and site are a 
secondary matter. It believes that ‘‘an 
excellent theological seminary may be 
maintained without special buildings, but 
even a poor apology for one cannot exist 
without teachers, while even a good one 
cannot flourish without endowment.” 
Five hundred thousand dollars is named 
as the lowest sum with which a seminary 
should start. Incidentally The Standard 


Averse to [lore 
Baptist Seminaries 





intimates its belief that sooner or later 
some of the Eastern Baptist theological 
seminaries will consolidate. 


By no means all of the 
missionary work is re- 
ported in the missionary 
magazines, numerous though they are. 
A‘ year ago a lady was living near a town 
where fifty Italians came to work. She 
became very much distressed at the hea- 
thenish way in which they lived, for she 
discovered that they never went to church 
and that the nearest Roman Catholic 
priest had not taken the trouble to look 
them up. Most of them could speak no 
English and she could speak no Italian, 
so she was at a loss to know how to help 
them. Discovering that almost all of 
them could read in their native tongue, 
she purchased copies of the New Testa- 
ment in Italian and gave one to each man. 
It was not long before one of the leaders 
came to her and asked if there was a 
church where they could go and hear that 
Book read. Hesaid most of the men were 
reading it, many of them with much inter- 
est. She consulted with her pastor and 
they arranged to have a man come from 
the neighboring city and preach to them 
in Italian. The men were so interested 
and grateful that other meetings followed 
until now that church has what might be 
called an Italian annex, and the results 
of the work are most gratifying. It is 
needless to say that the priest is now in- 
dignant over what he considers an en- 
croachment upon his territory. 


Fifty Testaments 
and Their Effect 


siitia inal tein The tact that Rev. 
a oa an ns ones ation F, B. Meyer of Lon- 

don, busy as he is 
with his own parish work and calls to 
speak here and there, bas just paid a fly- 
ing visit to Syria for the purpose of hold- 
ing a conference with missionary work- 
ers gathered at Beirut calls fresh atten- 
tion to the great value arising from occa- 
sional trips to the mission field by minis- 
ters and laymen at home. Apart from 
the inspiration which his presence and 
teaching will have communicated to the 
workers on the field, he himself will be in 
a better position to stimulate missionary 
zeal at home. Mr. John R. Mott of the 
International Committee of the Young 
Men’s Christian Association sails next 
Monday from Vancouver for Yokohama. . 
He will be absent from this country until 
the middle of next February, and in the 
intervening time will visit and encourage 
Y. M. C. A. secretaries who are estab- 
lishing the work in important cities in 
Japan, China, Ceylon and India. This is 
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his second trip around the world in the 
interest of missions, and he will return 
from it, as he did from his first trip sev- 
eral years ago, filled with knowledge and 
enthusiasm that cannot fail to affect the 
young men and women in our colleges, 
over whom Mr. Mott has already ac- 
quired so potent an influence. One of 
the by no means minor advantages of 
such a deputation as that which the 
American Board now has in India is the 
effect on the men who go and their con- 
sequent ability to open the eyes of the 
churches to the greatness and the im- 
perative needs of the foreign missionary 
enterprise. There is nothing that our 
churches need more than to have men go 
out of their own membership into the 
foreign field and see what has already 
been done in the name of Christ and 
what remains to be done. 


Two conferences just held 
by Roman Catholics in the 
United States deserve to 
be noted and their outcome watched. 
For some time there have been deter- 
mined efforts on the part of certain of 
the Roman Catholic orders and individ- 
ual priests to carry on missions to non- 
Catholics. Notable among such have 
been the Paulist Fathers, with head- 
quarters in New York, their former con- 
nection with Protestant churches en- 
abling them to carry on the work strate- 
gically. At last a time has come when 
the scattered workers have felt it best to 
unite and organize, and to this end many 
priests from all parts of the country have 
been in session in Winchester, Tenn., re- 
cently. Much of the work thus far at- 
tempted by those who have carried on 
this work has been done in the South. 
The second conference was held at Long 
Branch, N. J., last week, at which dele- 
gates from Roman Catholic societies 
with over 300,000 members met to make 
arrangements for permanent organiza- 
tion at a convention to be held in ‘Cin- 
cinnati in December. 


Roman Catholic 
Conferences 








The moving spirit in this ef- 
ga fort of the Roman Catholic 

clergy and laity to gain the 
benefits of federation is Bishop McFaul of 
Trenton, N. J., who of late has written and 
spoken much on the necessity of greater 
unity of action among Roman Watholics 
in procuring from the state such conces- 
sions as will best conserve the church’s 
interests. The movement has in it the 
potentialities of much evil to the state 
and to our national politics. No one 
who is at all conversant with the history 
of the Center party in Germany, and the 
betrayals of idealism which it has ex- 
torted from the state by its compact 
organization and its power as a vote 
controller, can view with the slightest 
complacency the movement which Bishop 
McFaul has set on foot. Anything that 
brings into American politics the divisive 
issue of religion and sets ecclesiastics 
and public officials bargaining for mutual 
benefit is dangerous and deplorable. 


A London Sunday 


Changes in Sabbath Ob- formerly was the 


servance in London 


synonym for sobri- 
ety and dullness. Americans visiting 
London and Paris used constantly to 
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select London as a foil against which to 
paint the levity and secularity of the 
Parisian observance of the day. But 
this is possible no longer. Dr. John Clif- 
ford, the eminent Baptist preacher of 
London, in a recent striking sermon.on 
how shall we spend Sunday, points out 
that Sunday toil is increasing rather than 
decreasing among the poorer classes in 
London; that among the middle class 
and aristocracy the day is more and more 
being used as a day for pleasure—a fact 
to which Mr. George W. E. Russell, the 
Anglican chronicler, has recently borne 
witness. In short, Dr. Clifford admits 
that there has been a total revolution in 
the situation within a generation, a com- 
pletely altered conception of the Lord’s 
Day. 





In prescribing action for the 
rid —— future on the part of his 

hearers Dr. Clifford made no 
attempt to revive the ideals of the past. 
He outlined a policy of individual action 
for himself and others, which conceives 
of Sunday as a day of soul freedom, 
‘when the soul has its chance of living 
its own life, when you ought to be com- 
pletely emancipated from the dictation of 
churches, of brother saints, of newspa- 
pers, of every kind of dictation.’”’ Sec- 
ondly, he said, the day should be one of 
specific soul culture. Thirdly, it should 
be a day of absolutely unselfish service. 
Dr. Clifford indorses the modern concep- 
tion that all days are alike, but he real- 
izes that along with the modern concep- 
tion of Sunday goes a responsibility of 
vindicating it by ‘‘the completeness and 
consecration of life’ on the part of the 
oné who holds the newer view. 


The London Daily Chroni- 
cle describes a remarkable 
demonstration on a recent 
Sunday at Nimes, France, when about 
1,000 employees from the shops and stores 
marched through the streets carrying 
banners with the motto, ‘Buy nothing 
on Sundays.”’ -Most of the shops on being 
requested to close put up their shutters. 
The movement for Sunday closing is said 
to be making very encouraging progress 
throughout the provincial towns in 
France, and is showing: results even in 
Paris. The movement in this country is 
in the otherdirection, as any traveler may 
see who spends a Sunday in almost any 
one of our Northern or Western cities. 
Even if the motive for Sunday closing is 
only for rest, it is better than seven days’ 
toil without a break. But no nation can 
have high moral standards without a holy 
day. ‘‘Itis the apathy of the good that 
gives the chance to the evil of the world.” 


Sunday Closing 
in France 





The Baptist Missionary 

ee eee Union has a petition 
463 from 7,000 Filipinos in 

one particular district of Panay, who 
have petitioned the union’s agents in the 
Philippines to come and labor among 
them. They live in seven villages, clus- 
tered around the town of Janiway, which 
would be the center of operations should 
the union answer the petition in the af- 
firmative. Unfortunately, Mr. E. Lund, 
who went from Spain to carry on the 
work among the Filipinos for the union, 
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has been compelled to retire from the 
islands, owing to ill health. Both he, writ- 
ing in the Missionary Magazine, and Rev. 
Charles W. Briggs, writing in The Exam- 
iner, are most sanguine concerning the 
avidity and rapidity with which the Fili- 
pinos will embrace a purer form of Chris- 
tianity thaa they have known hitherto. 


It is not to be expected 
bans tegteteneend that one century will 

transform from heathen- 
ism to Christianity a vast, slow moving 
mass of people like that of the many 
nationalities of India. Yet Christianity 
is gaining in numbers among these peo- 
ples as rapidly as in any Oriental country. 
Sir Charles Elliott, a thoroughly reliable 
authority, says that while during the last 
twenty years the population of India has 
increased twenty per cent., the number 
of Christians has risen more than sixty 
per cent., and of non-Roman Christians 
145 per cent. He points out also the ob- 
stacle against which Christianity has to 
contend in the caste system, which shuts 
out one abandoning his religion from his 
family, social and business relations and 
makes him an outcast among those with 
whom he has lived. Yet more and more 
educated Hindus are studying the reasons 
for the growth of Christianity and seek- 
ing to find the secret of its power. One 
of these, after having devoted himself to 
this subject for twelve years, says : 

My conviction is that the liberal education 
of women and the consequent happiness of 
the home is possible only in the Christian 
community. It is Christianity that permits 
the postponement of the marriage of girls. 
It is Christianity that allows widows to re- 
marry. It is Christianity that gives fallen 
‘women a chance of reclaiming themselves 
from evil ways. It is Christianity that al- 
lows foreign travel. It is Christianity that 
teaches the dignity of labor. It is Christian- 
ity that allows all facilities for being rich, 
wise and philanthropic. It is Christianity 
that gives free scope for women to receive 
complete education. It is Christianity that 
gives salvation without the laborious and 
multifarious ceremonies. If ever the Hindus 
are to rise in the scale of nations it must be 
by Christianity, and Christianity only. 


This summer’s severe drouth 
in the West will be fruitful 
for the moral life of the na- 
tion. For it is essential to its vitality 
that healthful conditions should prevail 
for country living, and the increasing 
multitude of immigrants from foreign 
lands must be guided to find homes in 
open spaces, rather than in crowded 
cities. New methods are being success- 
fully applied to provide water for great 
sections of the West which are liable to 
suffer from such dry summers as this 
one. Farmers are trying experiments on 
a small scale with driven wells and wind- 
mills. Syndicates are making large plans 
to fertilize extensiveareas. Oneof these 
is the utilizing of the water of the Ar- 
kansas River, which is abundant in the 
early spring, but is exhausted by the heat. 
of summer. A reservoir is being con- 
structed which will receive through ca- 
nals the water of the river and will be 
the largest lake between the Missouri 
River and the Rocky Mountains. It 
will be thirteen miles long and eight 
miles wide, and is the bed of what was 
once a lake. The resources of large sec- 


Immigration 
and Irrigation 
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tions of our country are still undeveloped, 
and vast areas now called deserts will 
before many years blossom as the rose. 


The steel strike is no 
nearer settlement than it 
was a week ago. President Shaffer of 
the Amalgamated Assoc m last week 
indorsed a scheme of are drafted 
by one of the Pennsylva es-union- 
ist leaders and said that the Amalgamated 
Association would accept the plan. But 
when this plan was presented to President 
Schwab of the Stee] Company he an- 
nounced that no scheme of arbitration 
would be accepted by the Steel Company. 
Public opinion, however, turns more and 
more to some such solution of the diffi- 
culty, and Bishop Potter of New York 
has voiced this opinion in a lengthy com- 
munication to one of the New York 
dailies. President Shaffer is being tartly 
criticised by some of the laborers in and 
around Pittsburg for his course as an 
executive in ordering a strike with so 
little preparation by the association and 
with such inadequate resources. He and 
the subordinate officials of the Amalga- 
mated Association are finding it difficult 
to hold the strikers back from returning 
to work, now that the prospect of victory 
for the workers seems less. Deeds of 
violence also are occurring to add to the 
gravity of the situation. 


The Steel Strike 


The most important 
item of news from south 
of the old Mason and 
Dixon’s line which has come North in 
many a day came from Alabama last 
week. A well-known white citizen of 
Elmore County, implicated in a recent 
lynching where the victim of the mob 
was a Negro who had shot and wounded 
a white man, was put on trial after he 
had confessed, described the affair and 
given the names of his fellow-conspir- 
ators against law and order. The trial 
lasted but one day. The jury, made up 
of his white neighbors, found him guilty of 
murder in the first degree, and his sen- 
tence is life imprisonment in the peniten- 
tiary. The question immediately arises 
whether the jury was made up of ex- 
ceptional men or not. In any case it 
shows that respect for law and order 
still abides in some communities in the 
South, and that the recent efforts of 
governors like Jones of Alabama and 
Longino of Mississippi, and clergymen 
like Rev. Quincy Ewing of Greenville, 
Miss., whose sermon—published in the 
New York Sun of Aug. 25—denounc- 
ing lynching is the most talked-of ser- 
mon of the hour, have borne fruit 
with some of the sober-minded natives 
of the South, who realize that sectional 
reputation, good name and, to a degree, 
prosperity are imperiled by any extension 
of the lynching maniain the South. For 
it is a mania that publicity fosters, ‘‘ sug- 
gestion” playing a larger part in causing 
it than is usually imagined or conceded. 
Two other lynchers in the same county 
have, since the conviction of the first, 
been found guilty and sentenced to ten 
years’ imprisonment. 


An Alabamian Con- 
victed of Lynching 


vbisehinilasenhied It is not conducive 
Pp — mst to national pride to 

7 read that under the 
immediate direction of Governor-General 


Wood of Cuba organization of the First 
Cuban Artillery has proceeded on lines of 
racediscrimination, Negroes being barred. 
Under Spain Cuba has developed a de- 
gree of toleration between the Cauca- 
sian and African races which the United 
States should be the last nation to abol- 
ish. The civil rights of the Negro were 
carefully guarded by Spain, and the so- 
cial status of the Negro was never ques- 
tioned as it has been in this country 
from the beginning. Negroes and Cubans 
fought side by side against Spain. The 
leading Cuban statesmen and profes- 
sional men know no race feeling, and 
the new constitution adopted recently is 
without any reservations based on race 
distinctions. 


Brigadier-General 
Ludlow, U. 8. A, 
who died last week of consumption, was 
one of the most intellectual as well as 
one of the handsomest officers in the army. 
He had a brilliant career as soldier and 
as engineer, his last conspicuous service, 
in the capacity of administrator and im- 
prover of environment being in the city 
of Havana, Cuba. There he began to 
break in health: But not until he had 
transformed the hygienic conditions of 
the city and made it as healthy as Wash- 
ington or New Orleans. His last service 
was to study and report on the military 
systems of Europe. General Ludlow was 
an ornament to his profession because of 
his ability and character, no bribe being 
able to touch him and no official influence 
being able to stop him from saying what 
he believed to be the truth. 


General Ludiow’s Death 


That there is turmoil in 
Hawaii is not surprising. 
Between the machinations of such native 
leaders as Mr. Wilcox, the representative 
of the islands in Congress, on the one 
side, and the ‘‘carpet-baggers,’”’ who have 
gone out to the islands since they were 
annexed, on the other, the so-called ‘‘ mis- 
sionary party,’ with Governor Dole at its 
head, the party that stands for the best 
in Hawaii’s immediate past and the most 
in her future, has been having a troublous 
time. There are not only problems grow- 
ing out of adjustment of the insular 
service to the Federal law-creating and 
law-interpreting organs of expression, 
but there are also grave questions of 
race control, restriction of vice, educa- 
tion of the illiterate, etc., which have 
demanded the wisest and calmest treat- 
ment, but too often have had to be solved 
while feeling was running high and per- 
sonal villification was intense. Not only 
have the islands a large Chinese and Jap- 
anese population, but now that Porto 
Ricans are being brought to work on the 
sugar plantations a new element is added 
to the population, which must be guarded 
from exploitation, educated, made moral 
and converted to a spiritual religion. 


Hawaiian Affairs 


Bishop Potter writes with 
pore deal customary weight and au- 

thority in the September 
Century, giving some of his impressions 
on the problems which the United States 
faces in Hawaii, and though he is not an 
‘imperialist ” or a believer in expansion, 
he admits that the acquisition of the is- 
lands by the United States was inevitable. 
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His defense of the present ‘‘ missionary 
party” is unreserved; and seldom have 
pioneer missionaries of the American 
Board had ampler’recognition of their 
worth and their service to humanity from 
Congregationalists’ lips than are to be 
found in this article by the leading Prot- 
estant Episcopal bishop of this country. 
Ultimate extinction of the native Hawai- 
ians is what looms ahead. But what of 
the conglomeration of Asiatics, Latins 
and Americans which will replace them ? 


In June New South Wales, the 
mother state ofthe Australian 
commonwealth, held its first 
state elections. The outstanding feature 
in the results is the number of “‘labor” 
candidates returned. The “labor” mem- 
bers are all more or less socialistic. In 
the legislative assembly of 125 they num- 
ber nearly thirty. As the direct followers 
of the ministry number about forty, the 
Laborites hold the balance of power. In 
the Commonwealth House of Represen- 
tatives they also hold the balance of 
power. Socialism is at present “going 
up” (as the Salvationists say) in Aus- 
tralia. The Laborites have a strong sup- 
porter in the minister who presides over 
the spending department of the state 
(public works). He has introduced into 
government works a provision for seven 
shillings per day as a minimum “wage,” 
and favors ‘‘day labor” wherever practica- 
ble, in place of the contract system. For 
these things he is the idol of the proleta- 
riat. Those who take the other side af- 
firm that the minimum wage becomes 
practically the maximum; that by it the 
country is depleted of men who flock to 
town in search of government work; that 
the farmers are hereby robbed of neces- 
sary labor, while a class of unemployed is 
created in the capital; and that the cost 
of government is greatly increased. 


Socialism in 
Australia 


es AR. The Old Age Pension 
ge Fensions in’ Act, which the labor 
eee ee party desire to see in 
operation throughout Australia, is being 
enacted in different states. In July it 
came into operation in New South Wales. 
Persons who have attained the age of 
sixty-five years, and have resided twen- 
ty-five years in the state, are eligible. 
In cases of inability to work through 
sickness persons under sixty-fivé may re- 
ceive aid, if they have complied with the 
requirement of residence. In such cases 
a doctor’s certificate is required. No ap- 
plicant is granted a pension until a state- 
ment on oath has been made by some 
person acquainted with the applicant 
certifying that the application is bona 
fide. The payment is made in cash, un- 
less there is reason to believe it would 
be better to give it inkind. It is feared 
by many that the passage of the act will 
necessitate fresh taxation. 





The Massachusetts State Board of Health 
in its annual report, just issued, gives data to 
support the assertion that all cases of malaria 
investigated in the state during the past ten 
years probably have been due to transmis- 
sion of the germs by mosquitoes from Italians 
who had brought the disease from Italy to 
residents near their abodes—temporary or 
permanent. 
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The Creeds of Congregationalists 


The question, What do Congregation- 
alists believe? has largely occupied the 
attention of their national assemblies. 
It has not been satisfactorily answered 
except in general terms. It may, per- 
haps, receive fresh attention in the coun- 
cil at Portland next month. 

When the churches arranged for a na- 
tional gathering at the close of the Civil 
War, one important matter provided for 
was a declaration of faith. The council 
of 1865 in Boston came near division on 
that matter. The declaration submitted, 
which reaffirmed the Westminster and 
Savoy Confessions, was mercilessly criti- 
cised. Rev. Dr. Joshua Leavitt told the 
members of that body that they were 
not Calvinists in the sense in which that 
word was generally understood.- Profes- 
sor Park declared that ‘‘the man who, 
having pursued a three years’ course of 
study—having studied the Bible in the 
original languages—is not a Calvinist, 
is not a respectable man.” These two 
statements illustrate the character of the 
prolonged discussion. 

But at last, after exciting debates, the 
delegates, gathered around Plymouth 
Rock, voted to approve what is known 
as the Burial Hill Declaration of Faith. 
Yet it was distinctly recognized that this 
declaration was not authoritative. The 
committee which prepared the original 
draft quoted the preface to the Savoy 
Declaration, that a confession is ‘‘to be 
looked upon but as a fit medium or means 
whereby to express a common faith and 
salvation, and no way to be made use of 
as an imposition upon any.” It is a car- 
dinal principle of Congregationalism that 
no creed can be made the creed of any 
church unless that church voluntarily 
and formally adopts it. 

When the triennial National Council 
was organized at Oberlin in 1871, it de- 
clared in its constitution that the churches 
‘‘agree in belief that the Holy Scriptures 
are the sufficient and only rule of reli- 
gious faith and practice; their interpre- 
tation thereof being in substantial ac- 
cordance with the great doctrines of the 
Christian faith, commonly called evangel- 
ical, held in our churches from the early 
times and sufficiently set forth by former 
general councils.” 

The most significant theological state- 
ment made in the council of 1874 was by 
President Fairchild of Oberlin that “ the 
present weakness of faith and conviction 
among thinking men is in part due to the 
fact that the speculative theology of the 
church has not kept pace with the prog- 
ress of philosophy or of rational thought 
in the world at large.” 

The Burial Hill Declaration was never 
welcomed with enthusiasm after the im- 
pulse of its association with Plymouth 
Rock had passed away. Dr. Leonard Ba- 
con characterized it as only ‘‘a felicitous 
escape from the mortification of not be- 
ing able to unite on a common confession 
of faith.’’ It attempted to reaffirm for 
the sake of the moreconservative theolo- 
gians the Westminster and Savoy Confes- 
sions, and at the same time to repudiate 
important parts of them. Dr. Bacon’s 
intimation was approved by many in the 
council of 1880, when he was quoted as 
saying: ‘‘ What we want in a declaration 
of dogmatic belief is honesty.”” Memori- 


als from state bodies of churches to the 
council asking for a restatement of faith 
declared that the Burial Hill Declaration 
committed the denomination, as far as it 
could, to the Savoy Confession, which, 
they said, was as useful in defense of 
the faith as the walled towns of antiquity 
to protect the inhabitants against modern 
siege guns. 

It was in response to such memorials 
and a general dissatisfaction with the 
Burial Hill Declaration and the ante- 
cedents for which it attempted to stand 
sponsor that the council of 1880 ap- 
pointed a committee of seven to choose 
with deliberation a committee of twenty- 
five men who should prepare a creed or 
catechism, or both, to be commended to 
the consideration of the churches. The 
committee prepared what is known as 
the creed of 1883, and the council of 1883 
expressed its satisfaction that the com- 
mittee had been appointed and its an- 
ticipation of happy results from their 
work. “The aim,” said the accepted 
report on this subject, ‘“‘is not to pre- 
scribe, but to offer to our churches some- 
thing which may be worthy of their 
adoption, and which may come, through 
such free and voluntary action, to stand 
by a general and common consensus 
as the exponent of our doctrines, the 
symbol of our faith.” The effort was, 
at the best, but partially successful. 
Twenty-two of the twenty-five members 
of the committee approved of the creed, 
two of them on the ground that it failed 
adequately to represent their views. 
Some attempt was made to secure ap- 
proval of another statement, privately 
circulated, which, however, ended with- 
out public discussion. The creed of 1883 
was widely accepted by local churches 
during the first decade after it appeared, 
but it may with reason be questioned if it 
is.more generally acceptable today than 
the declaration of 1865. 

In the council of 1886 a committee 
made a report which was accepted, rec- 


‘ommending stricter tests, both of doc- 


trine and experience, in examining candi- 
dates for admission to church member- 
ship. 

In 1892, when excitement was high over 
attempts of officials of the .-American 
Board to establish their own doctrinal 
tests of fitness for foreign missionaries, 
acommittee appointed by the council on 
qualifications of candidates for mission- 
ary service brought in a report declaring 
that there is no authority to impose any 
general confession on any Congregational 
church; “‘nor are our ministers required 
to subscribe to any specified doctrinal 
standards”; that ‘as a basis of fellow- 
ship we have certain creeds of acknowl- 
edged weight, to be used not as tests but 
as atestimony.” This was at once recog- 
nized as so patent a cardinal principle of 
Congregationalism that a ripple of laugh- 
ter went over the council as the report 
was unanimously adopted. Yet its re- 
affirmation at that time was perhaps one 
of the most important acts in the history 
of the National Council. 

In 1895 a*committee previously ap- 
pointed presented ‘‘a concise manual of 
Congregationalism,” which the council re- 
quested the committee to publish after 
making such alterations as should be 
deemed advisable. The committee in- 
cluded in the manual the doctrinal part 
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of the Burial Hill Declaration and the 
creed of 1883 “‘as sufficiently explaining, 
though not controlling, the belief of Con- 
gregational churches.” 

At the last council, in 1898, two papers 
were read on Common Grounds of Belief 
for Christian Thinkers, but no action was 
taken on these papers. The general posi- 
tion held was that complete uniformity 
of belief and statement is impossible, 
that the real unity of Christians is in the 
possession of the common personal self- 
revelation of God in Jesus Christ, and 
that ‘“‘the Christian confession of faith is 
confession of Christ.’’ 

The impression left from a study of 
thirty-five years of history of creed mak- 
ing in Congregational churches is that it 
has never fulfilled the anticipations of 
those most interested in it and that it has 
never been more difficult than it would 
be now to-construct a detailed statement 
of faith generally acceptable to the 
churches. 


- 


Churchgoing in Summer 


The facts presented on page 344 with 
reference to Protestant churchgoing in 
Boston on a recent August Sunday de- 
serve to be carefully pondered. We hear 
frequently complaints regarding the grow- 
ing disposition of churches to close their 
doors throughout the hot weather, or at 
least to slacken to a large degree their 
activity. With a view to ascertaining 
the measure of justice in such criticism, 
we have made, through careful reporters, 
a study of the facts in a representative 
American city on a pleasant Sunday in 
the month just ended. The section in- 
vestigated included what has been com- 
monly known as Boston proper, such 
outlying districts as Charlestown, Rox- 
bury, Dorchester, Brighton, South and 
East Boston being left out of considera- 
tion. The effort was to apprehend the 
situation in the in-town section, which is 
supposed to be depopulated to a consid- 
erable extent during the summer, and 
where fewer churches relatively are open 
than in the suburbs. The investigation 
was confined to the morning service. It 
did not include the Salvation Army as- 
semblages or the few missions that are 
open in the morning and whose total 
attendance would not have swollen the 
aggregate to any great extent. 

We frankly confess that the showing is 
not an encouraging one to those who 
look upon the church as an institution 
essential to the best life of the individual 
and of the nation. That the twenty-six 
Protestant churches which were open 
mustered a total attendance of only 5,525 
persons reveals a vast amount of popular 
indifference and apathy. There is proba- 
bly a population of not less than 190,000 
in the districts of the city under consider- 
ation. No doubt a good many thousands 
may have been out of the city, either for 


the Sunday or for a longer stay, but, itis . 


reasonable to suppose that at léast 100,000 
persons were within easy reaching dis- 
tance of these Protestant sanctuaries that 
morning, and only one of them in twenty 
found his way thither. A large percent- 
age of absentees no doubt were Roman 
Catholics, but there must have been 
among them also a host of nominal Prot- 
estants. 

In view of this disparity between popu- 
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lation and attendance, the assertion that 
there are not churches enough to accom- 
modate those disposed to attend falls to 
the ground. Even though eleven of the 
thirty-seven churches examined were 
closed, the twenty-six that were open could 
have accommodated many times the ag- 
gregate attendance at them all. In win- 
ter, even, Boston is amply supplied with 
church accommedations. . The great prob- 
lem with Boston, in summer and winter 
alike, as with most of the older cities 
in the country, is not to secure more 
churches, but to fill those now in existence. 

Just how much indirect influence the 
closing of a number of churches may 
have upon possible church attendance is 
an interesting subject of speculation. 
Possibly more than we realize the out- 
side public is imperceptibly affected by 
the fact that church doors are closed and 
the impression given that business is sus- 
pended. Moreover, there can be no ques- 
tion that within the membership of 
churches that make a practice of closing 
for a considerable period there is no 
small number of persons who do not go 
out of town for any extended stay, but 
who, because their own habitual place of 
worship is closed, fail to go anywhere. 
It is so easy to drop into the habit of 
staying at home, and when one’s obliga- 
tion to a certain definite center of Chris- 
tian worship no longer holds, he is likely, 
unless his principles of church attend- 
ance are deeply rooted, to refrain from 
attending the churches that are open. 

We believe that the attitude of a church 
toward the world throughout the year 
determines its power over the masses 
rather than its practice with reference 
to the summer solstice. The question of 
summer closing, then, is to be considered 
by every church from the point of view 
of its proper service to its normal con- 
stituency. The church that is in active 
business for its Lord during the fall and 
winter and spring will be less likely to 
suspend that business for any very long 
period in the summer. Indeed, it is no- 
ticeable that the Baptist denomination, 
which registered on Aug. 18 the largest 
attendance, 2,191 persons, has won a repu- 
tation for exceptional aggressiveness in 
Boston during the last few years, and 
this characteristic note may have some- 
thing to do with the fact that all its six 
churches are open through the summer. 
In other words, the churches that are 
seeking the masses with the greatest 
determination and persistence are the 
ones most likely te get them summer and 
winter alike. 

The summer problem is an intricate 
one, and calls for patient and good tem- 
pered consideration. Weare not disposed 
and we are not able to point out the de- 
linquencies of any one church or any one 
denomination, but it is to be hoped that 
we are nearing the end of this period of 
popular indifference to churchgoing. The 
tide cannot go much further and the 
churches retain their strength and use- 
fulness. Ten years ago this very August 
The Congregationalist made a careful 
study of the region covered in this recent 
canvass and found that in the Protes- 
tant, places of worship on Sunday morn- 
ing there were 7,056 persons present. 
This decrease of nearly twenty-five per 
cent, in ten years is not reassuring, and 
these have been the years, too, in which 
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the church has been talking, as never be- 
fore, about its duty to reach the masses. 
What churches can do, by cultivating a 
more democratic spirit, by thinking of 
and seeking out the average man, by 
federating Christian forces so as to pre- 
vent waste and competition and so as to 
distribute the centers of worship properly 
over a given area, ought to be done, and 
done speedily. The solution of the sum- 
mer problem depends, not upon the num- 
ber of churches open, but upon the uses 
made of churches, summer and winter 
alike. 





The Fresh Grapple with Work 


When the bugle calls to battle the heart 
of the true soldier leaps and the blood 
tingles to his finger tips. Should it be 
otherwise with the worker when the sig- 
nal is given for resuming his tasks? 
Theoretically vacation leaves us with in- 
vigorated bodies and nerves restrung. 
But it is not always easy even when in 
bettered physical condition to command 
the hope and enthusiasm essential for 
happy and productive labor. Vacation 
days fly like birds, and whether the ab- 
sence be a fortnight or a month or a sum- 
mer, it seems as if it were only yesterday 
that we were closing the desk and bidding 
our associates farewell. And here we are 
fronted by the old conditions, bound to 
the daily routine, committed to another 
long and perhaps monotonous period of 
toil. Will not some one sound the bugle 
in our ears ? 

Is it naught to us that we are wanted 
to help do the work of the world? We 
see men daily whose work is over. They 
have served their generation, some of 
them royally. Theirs is a meliow sunset, 
and as they sit in its lingering light mem- 
ory busies itself with stirring scenes of 
which they were once a part. Friends 
and kindred grow more tender and appre- 
ciative. The ripening processes go on 
until they are fitted to enter the city that 
hath foundations. But their work is 
done. The fragrance of their serene 
lives steals constantly into ours, but we 
know well that never again will they be 
active factors in the world’s life and 
thought. Covet as we may the fruits of 
their long, worthy lives, would we change 
places with them as they sit in the fading 
glow? 

There are men and women all about us, 
téo, set one side from labor. It may be 
for weeks. It may be for years. When 
the nurse permits them to be taken to 
the window and propped up with pillows 
to gaze a little while—perhaps a longer 
while than yesterday, perhaps a shorter 
while—upon the trees and the birds and 
the wagons going down the street and 
the smoke of the distant factories, what 
a wistfulness comes into their eyes! 
They tell us that they never realized 
when they stood at their machine or bent 
over the ledger or made their plans in the 
inner offices of big buildings what a privi- 
lege it was to have something to do every 
day in the week, and to be able to do it. 
Their one great longing, they say, is some 
bright morning to join the possession of 
workers and make their way with eager 
feet to the familiar workshop which now 
seems so remote. We listen to these our 
shut-in brethren with as much Considera- 
tion as those in health can extend to vic- 
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tims of illness, but we cannot repress a 
throb of gratitude that theirs is not our 
lot. 

Who are those men idling there on the 
benches under the trees? Their clothing 
shows that they are out of work. Per- 
haps some of them are not willing to take 
the work which they can find, but others 
have looked with honest hearts, and 
looked in vain. But the great army of 
the unemployed today is not composed 
wholly of the human flotsam and jetsam. 
In the circle of our own acquaintance 
are self-respecting and respectable peo- 
ple who want work, but who cannot find 
it. The professions and the occupations 
seem closed to them. They answer this 
or that “‘want” advertisement, but it 
fails to bring them any permanent em- 
ployment. They dislike to be an expense 
or an anxiety to their friends, but they 
have been forced again and again to ap- 
peal to them, not for money, but for a 
chance to do an honest piece of work. 
Native incapacity, want of tact and per- 
severance, a cruel combination of cir- 
cumstances—these and other causes may 
help to explain the fact, but do not make 
it any less painful. And in no spirit of 
Pharisaism we thank God that we are 
not as they. 

As we gaze upon these three classes— 
those whose work is done, those set one 
side from labor and those who are out of 
work—a new dignity and glory invests 
our own work. It matters not now 
whether much of it is of a mechanical 
character or the environment in which 
we do it not altogether pleasing. It is 
our task. It is our chance in God’s 
world. That way lies our salvation and 
our hope, and Carlyle’s splendid words 
become our bugle call: 

It has been written, “an endless signifi- 
cance lies in work”; a man perfects himself 
‘by working. Foul jungles are cleared away, 
fair seedfields rise instead and stately cities ; 
and withal the man himself first ceases to bea 
jungle and foul, unwholesome desert thereby. 
Blessed is he who has found his work; let 
him ask no other blessedness. 





Paul, the Christian Revolu- 
tionist 

It was no uncertain answer which an 
American young lady of Jewish faith and 
blood made to a friend who asked her 
whether under any conceivable circum- 
stances she would be willing to marry a 
Christian. Without a moment’s hesita- 
tion, she replied that she would rather 
die. This is not a universal feeling—as 
the numerous marriages between Jews | 
and Christians show—but it is a modern 
instance of the race and religious preju- 
dice in which Saul of Tarsus was brought 
up, and out of which he broke, by the 
leading of God's Spirit, when he began to 
preach the gospel to the Gentiles. 

It was no less than a revolution, men- 
tal as well as spiritual, which made the 
Apostle Paul the leader of the universal 
as contrasted with the Jewish national 
church. The branch which God by his 
ministry grafted in became the tree. The 
old shoot of Jewish particularism dwin- 
dled and gradually withered away. In 
Paul was won Christ’s victory over deep- 
rooted, life-long prejudice, and then in 
the freed soil appeared that splendid up- 
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growth of free Christianity which we 
know today. So God works out his ideals 
in the mind and spirit of a man before he 
begins to make them real for the world, 
and works them out in struggle and revo- 
lution. 

All the claims which Paul overthrew 
are dead and forgotten in the church. 
Circumcision is a Jewish, not a Christian, 
rite ; the workers in the packing houses 
of Chicago and Kansas City never think 
of idol worship as they prepare our 
meats. The body of the Church of Christ 
is Gentile by a vast majority; and, by 
a curious contradiction, many of its 
members oppose preaching the gospel 
to Paul’s own Jewish people. But preju- 
dices grow like weeds. There are still 
prisons of narrow sectarianism for men 
to break away from, bitter race hatreds 
and jealousies such as Paul denounced, 
inveterate hereditary opinions which hold 
grown men and women in chains of men- 
tal slavery. 

Paul respected the right of other men 
to hold what opinions about observances 
they chose, so long as they did not at- 
tempt to impose them on others. He 
could understand and allow even for 
bigotry, although he had long ceased to 
be a bigot. But Christ had made him 
free, and the freedom which he claimed 
for himself he was ready to insist upon 
for every disciple. 

This is the true Christian attitude. 
If we have been slaves to prejudice or 
superstitious observance, Christ came to 
set us free. But liberty is not license, 
and it is not tyranny over others. We 
are to covet earnestly the best gifts, and 
then to supplement them by the law of 
love. We are not to be indifferent, but 
tolerant. Even where we disapprove we 
must seek to understand and make al- 
lowance. We obey no earthly lord but 
we have one heavenly Master, for con- 
duct and for brotherhood—and that is 
Christ. 





In Brief 


W. Robertson Nicoll of the British Weekly, 
Expositor, ete., is to visit Canada this fall. 
Presumably the States will see him also and 
will be glad of the opportunity. 





Last week a schooner left Boston harbor for 
the west coast of Africa with a cargo of rum 
and gin valued at over $110,000. It will take 
@ good many missionary contributions to 
counterbalance the curse of that cargo. 


The Presbyterian Banner has an editorial 
on Joseph Jefferson and his philosophy of 
oratory and acting. What will the Herald 
and Presbyter say to this latest heresy— 
kindly criticism of an actor in a religious 
weekly? 


Eminent physicians in England have re- 
cently declared that the idea that mixing al- 
cohol with water kills germs in it and makes 
it more fit to drink isa fallacy. The alcohol 
is more likely to kill the men who take it with 
the water than to kill bacteria. 


The leagues and unions which are seeking 
to make or enforce legislation against trusts 
may be preparing a boomerang for them- 
selves, for labor trusts seem to be aiming 
to create monopolies as dangerous and des- 
potic as those they seek to overthrow. 


The editor of the Interior lambasted the 
creed committee appointed by the Presbyte- 
rian Assembly in a characteristic letter. The 
other Presbyterian newspapers have copied 
most of it in order to answer it, and this is no 
doubt what Dr. Gray desired and expected. 


For seventy years nearly the London Mis- 
sionary Society has had its headquarters in 
Blomfield Street. The directors have voted 
to move and a site has been chosen, nearer 
Memorial Hall, on New Bridge Street, but 
possession cannot be secured for three years 
yet. 





Gambling on the great ocean racers has 
come to be so much a matter of course that 
the New York city journals now describe the 
size of the pools and give the winners’ names 
with as much of matter-of-factness as if it 
were gambling at the race tracks they were 
describing. 





Principal Fairbairn of Mansfield College, 
England, at the opening of a bazar of a golf 
club in Scotland, lately, discoursed on golf 
as eloquently as he does on theology. It is, 
he said, **the one game for which a man never 
grows too old, where he retains his youth unto 
his gray hairs.” 





We are obliged to be satisfied with the an- 
swers already printed to the question, What 
is the matter with the Congregational minis- 
ter? Communications on this subject are re- 
ceived quite beyond our power to use them. 
There is a little space left to mention the min- 
ister’s excellencies, most of which seem to 
have been overlooked thus far. 


Mistakes are liable to be made in newspa- 
pers even with the most reliable reporters. 
Sometimes our friends send us corrections of 
statements made in The Congregationalist, 
with assurances that they do so in the interest 
of truth. No apologies are necessary in such 
cases. Give us the facts. No one desires to 
state them accurately more than we do. 





Mr. Ford, the London correspondent of the 
New York Tribune, cables that the London 
press, reviewing the new American revision of 
the Bible, favors the American rather than the 
English. This was to be expected on its 
merits and because the American revisers 
have had the benefit of a decade and a half 
of the use of the English revision by the 
Christian world. 





After a rather pleasant experience as sum- 
mer supply, a young clergyman has come toa 
new appreciation of an old tale. He admits 
that the congregations listened with a well- 
bred endurance to his preaching. But he re- 
members with a keener relish than formerly 
the story of the church clerk who once gravely 
announced, “The worship of the pastor will 
be resumed next Sabbath.” 





It is really too bad that ultra-conscientious 
ministers should take too much to heart the 
strictures recently passed upon that altogether 
impersonal being denominated the minister. 
Here is a good Connecticut brother, one of 
the Lord’s own saints, who writes in this con- 
trite feshion: ‘‘I have seen myself photo- 
graphed by one of our correspondents, and 
have been repenting in dust and ashes ever 
since.” sSless your heart, it wasn’t you or 
your class that anybody had in mind. 





Menelek of Abyssinia is the only Christian 
king in the world who is not white. Among 
the religious rites in the Abyssinian church, 
which is united with the state, is the dance 
of David before the ark, a gorgeous cere- 
mohy, which has been observed for almost 
1,600 years on the Saturday before Easter. 
The Psalms of David are chanted at funerals, 
sometimes the entire 150 psalms at a single 
service. Probably the customs of early 
Christian times have survived in Abyssinia 
more than in any other country. 





A Connecticut jurist is of the opinion that 
mistaken attempts are often made to make 
statements of the Bible into statutes and 
rules. This is what Judge Lyman D. Brew- 
ster says on this subject, and we could quote 
instances where we should agree with him: 
*““The way many preachers misinterpret and 
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mutilate that noble book, the Bible, and take 
the most beautiful and poetic sentiments in 
the world and mar and utterly annihilate 
them by trying to make them appear as stat- 
utes and commonplace statements of facts is 
simply abominable.” 


The mission schools of American Chris- 
tians in the Orient are receiving high praise 
from European students of political and so- 
cial problems. Mr. Lynch, in his recently 
published elaborate study of Armenian life 
today, is eulogistic of the transforming work 
which the schools, orphanages and personal 
influence of American Board workers are 
accomplishing in Asiatic Turkey; and Mr. 
Frederick C. Spurr, writing from Beirut to 
the Christian World, London, speaks in the 
highest terms of the Presbyterian college 
and affiliated institutions of Beirut and their 
transforming influence on the youth of that 
section of the Turkish empire. 


We are glad to announce that the Congrega- 
tional Union of England and Wales will be 
represented at our triennial council in Port- 
land by Rev. James Morgan Gibbon, M. A., 
of Stamford Hill, London. He intends to 
remain in this country several weeks and will 
be available for pulpit supply or platform ad- 
dresses. Those desiring to secure his services 
should communicate with Rev. Asher Ander- 
son, Meriden, Ct. Mr. Gibbon is one of the 
ablest and most genial of our English minis- 
terial brethren. The Congregational Union 
of Ontario has chosen as its delegates to the 
Portland council, Professor Warriner, D. D., 
Montreal, Rev. J. H. George, D. D., and Rev. 
1. P. Gerrie of Toronto. 


Invited by Bishop J. N. Fitzgerald, a fif- 
teen-year-old English evangelist, by name 
Claude Haybury Cook, has been preaching 
to audiences of thousands of people at Ocean 
Grove, N. J., where Methodists congregate in 
summer. His texts are selected for him by a 
vote of the audiences, and once his theme is 
decided upon he starts off with what no doubt 
isa stream of eloquence and a clever use of 
Scripture. But as for any spiritual experi- 
ence back of what he says, and any influence 
of his words in really enlightening the multi- 
tude, we should have to have evidence of it 
before believing in it. It is not surprising to 
read that opinion at Ocean Grove is divided 
as to the wisdom of Bishop Fitzgerald’s action. 


Rev. Dr. Morgan Dix of New York city, 
who has presided over the House of Deputies 
at the last five General Conventions of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church, will not attend 
the coming convention. The Church Standard, 
in discussing the problem raised by this deci- 
sion of Dr. Dix, claims that it would be un- 
wise to take Dr. W. R. Huntington of New 
York city from the floor of the house and 
make him president. But it admits that with 
him out of the way no clerical figure stands 
forth as pre-eminently the man for the place. 
It raises the query whether a layman could 
not be chosen. Such an act would be unpre- 
cedented, to be sure, but The Standard does 
not affirm that there is any principle, consti- 
tutional or ecclesiastical, which could prevent 
such action were the right man found. 


One of the Boston theaters is said to have 
had an unusual audience last week of minis- 
ters and their friends, who had been invited 
to witness a new play, The Bonnie Brier Bush. 
The invitation was accompanied by this fac- 
simile letter from Rev. Dr. John Watson (Ian 
Maclaren), the author of the book which gave 
the title to the play: “I have read the drama- 
tization of my stories with much interest and 
note with satisfaction that the Drumtochty 
atmosphere has been carefully preserved. I 
commend the play to my friends in Amer- 
ica, whom I hold in grateful remembrance.” 
Those present showed their unfamiliarity 
with the place by waiting expectantly after 
the curtain had fallen on the last act, as 
though they thought a hymn or benediction 
might be the signal for their dismissal. 
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A writer in the Standard, discussing lay 
‘“‘bossism ” in the local church, says aptly that 
‘“‘the craze for young ministers is the seed from 
which tall tyrants grow. The fledgling is the 
natural prey of the hawk.” The immature 
preacher often soon finds that he is expected 
to be bossed by an older and more experienced 
layman. The same writer calls attention toa 
phase of the matter in the following dialogue: 


“Pastor,” said the boss layman, “I think 
you ought to go somewhere else.” 

“My brother,” replied the pastor, “that is 
just what I have been-thinking about you.” 

“But I can’t. My home is here.” 

“*So is mine.” 

“* My family is here.” 

“ So is mine.” 

“But my business is here.” 

‘* So is mine.” 





In and Around Boston 


Parker Memorial Rejuvenated 

A committee of the Benevolent Fraternity 
of Churches, together with Rev. Charles W. 
Wendte, the new secretary of that Unitarian 
organization, has spent much time and more 
money this summer in repairing and renovat- 
ing the structure belonging to the fraternity 
standing on Berkeley Street in the South 
End aud known as the Parker Memorial. 
Strenuous efforts are to be made this fall and 
winter to make the rearranged and redeco- 
rated building a center for the social life of 
the thousands of young people of the South 
End who need a comfortable club house 
managed in a decent, high-minded way. Mr. 
Wendte comes to Boston after success in 
Chicago and Cincinnati in carrying on popu- 
lar social ventures. 


Lend a Hand Activity 

Dr. E. E. Hale and the Lend a Hand Clubs 
are now busy seeing to it that agricultural 
implements and seeds are being sent to 
the Filipinos. Manufacturers of agricultural 
implements and growers of seeds have co- 
operated heartily in the plan, and the first 
installment went off on the transport Meade 
from San Francisco recently. The Govern- 
ment gave free transportation. 


Massachusetts Sunday Schools 

The executive committee of the State Sun- 
day School Association .usually holds its 
monthly meetings in Boston. But on Labor 
Day, for a second time, the chairman, Mr. 
W. N. Hartshorn, appointed the meeting at 
his beautiful seaside home, on the beach at 
Clifton, and a large majority of the committee 
responded. Secretary Conant gave a résumé 
of his tour of the forty-four border towns, 
which he has just completed. Other workers 
brought encouraging news. Miss M. M. Slat- 
tery of the Fitchburg Normal School, who 
has been laboring for the primary, and Miss 
Stebbins for the home department, gave es- 
pecially interesting and hopeful reports. 

The program of the state convention was 
considered at length and practically com- 
pleted. The convention is to be held in Ha- 
verhill, Oct. 1-3. Teacher training will be a 
prominent topic. The children are to. have 
an entire session. All departments of Sunday 
school work will be considered by experts. 
Among the speakers will be Dr. Wallace Mc- 
Mullen of Philadelphia, secretary of the in- 
ternational executive committee, Dr. A. C. 
Dixon of Boston, and Miss Annie S. Harlow 
of Mr. John Wanamaker’s Sunday school. 
The local committee of Haverhill has made 
very satisfactory arrangements for the enter- 
tainment of guests. 


Ministers Instructing the Courts , 
More than onee recently some minister has 
written to a judge-before whom an alleged 
criminal was to be tried, giving the judge in- 
formation concerning the character of the ac- 
cused and advice as to the sentence to be im- 
posed. This time it is a Congregational min- 
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ister in this vicinity who has been brought 
before the court, reprimanded and, after an 
apology, dismissed. We mention it that the 
plea of ignorance may not need to be urged 
hereafter by readers of this paper. 





After Vacation 
BY ARCHIBALD HADDEN 


We thank thee, Lord, for rest: 
For starlit nights, and summer days, 
For sunset skies, and Nature’s ways 
Whereby our souls were blest. 


We praise thee, Lord, for strength: 

The body’s force, the spirit’s health, 

The mind’s increase, the heart’s new wealth 
That crowned our rest at length. 


Now give to us thy mind: 
Thy insight clear, thy tireless love, 
Thy humble mind, thy look above, 
Thy touch so strong and kind. 


Then give us work, O Lord: 

To feed thy flock, to sow thy field, 

To wield thy arms, to bear faith’s shield, 
To teach thy living word. ( 





Overheard in Clericus Lane 


“Hello! What have you been doing this 
summer?” said minister No. 1 to minister 
No. 2. The latter responded, “‘I have been 
staying at home and preaching the higher 
criticism.” 

“What?” said minister No. 1, in astonish- 
ment, knowing well his brother’s reputation 
for conservatism, ‘‘why in the world did you 
do that?” 

“Well,” said minister No. 2, “in view of 
the fact that the International Sunday School 
Lessons have returned in theiz course to 
Genesis, I felt in duty bound to apprise my 
people concerning what I consider the proper 
view to be taken of those ancient Scriptures.” 

“And did you take substantially the posi- 
tion of the higher critics?” 

** Yes, I had to.” 

* And how did your people take it?” 

“Well, I grieved a few of the old people 
and I helped a great many of the young 
people.” 

“’T was ever thus,’ quoth minister No. 1, 
and they shook hands and parted. 





Current Thought 


EMPLOYERS GROWING IMPATIENT 


It is not surprising that recent develop- 
ments have caused numerous employers to 
assume an aggressive attitude against labor 
organizations. An attempt, which originated 
in the West, is now being made to unite em- 
ployers in all branches of industries in a com- 
pact organization, not only to combat the de- 
mands of labor organizations, but also to 
prevent employees from hereafter becoming 
members of trades unions. The leaders in 
this movement are understood to be men con- 
trolling large interests, who have hitherto 
endeavored in every way to meet the reason- 
able requirements of labor organizations, and 
who have persistently maintained friendly 
relations with them in the hope of being able 
to adjust all differences without strikes or 
interruptions to manufacturing operations. 
They have become profoundly dissatisfied 
with the manner in which certain of these 
organizations are conducted, agreements be- 
ing so frequently violated when the leaders 
or members of the unions feel disposed to ig- 
nore them. They believe that the time has 
come when war should be declared on the 
whole seheme of organizing working men 
into unions.—The Iron Age. 
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ETERNAL PUNISHMENT 


We believe that the thought of the irrevo- 
cableness of the consequences of sin, and the 
havoc that it makes upon the soul, has grown 
rather than decreased as a result largely 
of the scientific spirit of our time. 

In three ways the attitude of the church 
has undergone a gradual change relative to 


‘ this question. To a large degree she has 


ceased trying to answer the question as to 
what the punishment of sin will be in the 
hereafter ; she has ceased to regard that pun- 
ishment as a result of the punitive judgment 
of God; and she has ceased presenting that 
fact of the future punishment of sin as one 
of the chief reasons why men should forsake 
it. And in all these three ways she has taken 
advanced ground. We cannot think that our 
religious teachers are willfully toning down 
the plain teaching of God’s Word because 
it is unpalatable to the people. Nor do we 
think, as some would have us believe, that 
the conscience of the people at large is less 
tender than it was relative to the sinfulness 
of sin.—The Christian Guardian. 


THE NEED OF UNADULTERATED CALVINISM 


The Presbyterian, replying with indigna- 
tion to The Interior’s recent reflections on 
the task assigned to the revision committee of 
struggling over some “articles of theological 
paleontology which are the properties of a 
past age,” says, ‘‘The Westminster formula- 
tions are still necessary as an offset and coun- 
teractive to a false materialistic and theologic 
philosophy that is becoming more and more 
dominant, and as an aid in steadying Chris- 
tendom at a time when the humanitarian 
rather than the divine is in the ascendancy in 
many circles of thought and influence.”” The 
Interior is charged by the Presbyterian with 
having gone over to “the new theology,” and 
the faculty and directors of McCormick Tie- 
ological Seminary, with which The Interior is 
supposed to have unusually close relations, are 
asked whether they indorse the latest utter- 
ances of The Interior. 


CRUELTY TO MISSIONARIES 


The Baptist Missionary Magazine—Septem- 
ber—contains a suggestive article by one of 
the officials of the Woman’s Missionary Soci- 
ety, which is a plea for the organization of a 
new society, viz., a Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Missionaries. One form of 
cruelty is thus referred to: ‘‘ Another species 
of cruelty to missionaries is the demand laid 
upon them by the churches to address audi- 
ences when they come home to rest. Many 
of our missionaries have gone through sum- 
mer’s heat and winter’s cold from city to city 
and state to state to interest and stimulate the 
workers and the idlers at home until in despair 
they have begged to be returned to the mis- 
sion field to secure a little time for quiet and 
rest.” 


THE SOUTHERN PRESS ON LYNCHING 


The recurrence of mob law is becoming 
fearfully frequent. The devotees of violence 
rush forward in the face of assurances from 
governor, or judge, or officials. Not only do 
they thus kill innocent parties, but they have 
introduced and repeated the barbarity of 
burning at the stake. There are Christian 
people in this land numerous enough and in- 
fluential enough to stop this mob violence, if 
only they will make their influence felt.— 
Christian Observer, Louisville, Ky. 

Cannibals eat their victims. We have not 
arrived at that point—yet. The enlightened 
mind cannot fail to realize that such crimes 
cannot be committed without injury to those 
who commit them. The fire may consume 
the victim, but the crime leaves black scars 
on the living which do not heal. There is a 
penalty for all this which we shall not escape. 
The thoughtful must shudder as they con- 
template this downward drift. Where will it 
end ?— Nashville American. 
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Parochial Pathologists and Christian Ministers 


My article in The Congregationalist, 
Aug. 10, on The Laboratory Method in 
Christian Work has called forth so much 
inquiry that it may be advisable to adda 
supplementary word. Many correspond- 
ents ask whether I intended to take a po- 
sition of general exclusion against the so- 
called psychological method, and whether 
I have the courage to advise a conception 
of the intellectual life for the Christian 
minister which is at variance with that 
commonly accepted as a finality in the 
schoolroom. This article is designed to 
set forth, possibly with a little more 
clearness, certain specific differences of 
purpose between the work of the minis- 
ter and that of the psychological investi- 
gators. 

The Christian minister’s business, as I 
conceive it, is to help men out of sin and 
sinning into life and obedience to Jesus 
Christ. This is the mainspring of his 
activity. In the accomplishment of this 
he may do any one of a thousand things 
which help to realize this grand ultimate 
purpose of his life. On this point there 
will be no controversy. The questioning 
arises when one comes to ask whether 
the forms and the methods so freely pro- 
posed to us nowadays do what they are 
supposed to do, and whether there is not 
something radically wrong in the concep- 
tion itself. 

Take one fact, for example, as indica- 
tive ofthe rest. Great stress has recently 
been laid on the discoveries made, or al- 
leged to have been made, concerning the 
crucial nature of the period of adoles- 
cence in children, and pastors and Chris- 
tian workers are urged to utilize this in- 
formation for the Christian bringing up 
and conversion of the children. We are 
told that the larger part of the Christian 
Church comes into it during this period, 
and that here lies the great field of op- 
portunity for the pastor. 

Now, in so far as this calls the minis- 
ter’s attention to the fact that childhood 
is an impressionable period, and makes 
him see to it that, wherever possible, he 
shall use to the utmost all occasions for 
bringing the gospel home to the heart 
and conscience of the child, this is all very 
true and desirable. But when thereto is 
added the study of the motivation of such 
decisions, and as a basis for judgment 
the recollections of people who have been 
Christians for twenty or more years is 
taken as evidence, I must earnestly dis- 
sent. A diagnosis of the spiritual life is 
vastly more difficult than one of the phys- 
ical body, and most people know how dif- 
ficult that is. In my judgment, there has 
not been in recent literature a more 
astounding piece of impertinence than 
-the statistical tabulation of the ‘“‘mo- 
tives’”’ which have led people to accept 
Christ. I do not believe that one person 
in a hundred can accurately set forth just 
what led to that act, even when it is a 
recognizable specific act. 

The trouble with this plan of action is 
that it tends to make the Christian min- 
ister and his fellow-helpers students in 
pathology instead of helpers and bringers 
of relief. How the gospel appeals to the 
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soul is one of those things which happily 
God alone knows. While frequent con- 


fession one to another is urged in the 


New Testament, there is no considerable 
evidence that it was extensively prac- 
ticed. And when it became a church 
discipline and habit, the common sense 
of mankind has united in the belief that 
the result was anything but beneficent. 

Nobody is good enough to be the custo- 
dian of another being’s story of guilt. 
And because nobody is good enough to 
know it, God himself applies the truth 
in such a way as to bring peace, man be- 
ing only asked and permitted to bring 
the message and the promise of rest and 
relief. The scheme of setting over the 
churches a band of parochial patholo- 
gists, who shall make what they think 
are accurate spiritual diagnoses of their 
people, strikes me as supremely daring. 
There is certainly no warrant for it in 
the New Testament, and the only man 
who approached it, namely, Peter, got 
into trouble every time he tried it. Min- 
istry is not pathological scrutiny. One 
is for life and the other for the labora- 
tory. 

What is true of children is equally true 
of adults. I make no inquiry at this 
point, though it would be an effective 
theme for discussion, what bearing upon 
the doctrines of repentance and salva- 
tion, as such, the pathological method 
has. But we shall have a beautiful situ- 
ation when people come to regard their 
minister as a student of their personali- 
ties, who goes from every pastoral call, 
from every meeting, and jots down in the 
appropriate column and page certain 
manifestations which he thinks he has 
seen! But if they have a weird feeling 
when that consciousness strikes them, 
what shall we say of the minister himself ? 
If Deacon A happens to be unlike him- 
self, out he whips the pastoral note-book 
for the entry of the gentleman’s “ spirit- 
ual symptoms.” If X, Y, Z, each orall of 
them, show anything in disposition or 
make any remarks which seem to indicate 
that they are afflicted with the ‘‘ malady 
of thought,’’ he must at once betake him- 
self to his study and work out a theory 
of the ‘‘ case.” 

This is no proper spirit for the ministry 
of the gospel. It is all right for people 
who hold professorial chairs on comfort- 
able foundations, who can have all the 
amusement they want, writing and print- 
ing such things. But the Christian min- 
ister has too urgent a call to be better 
employed. His business is first of all to 


.make out a case of manhood for himself, 


to work out the problem of his personal 
relationship to the men and women with 
whom he has to live and work. He won’t 
like them all and they won’t all like him. 
What, then, shall he make ‘“‘cases”’ of 
those that don’t like him? Let him be 
very certain they are making a ‘‘case”’ 
of him all right enough, and will give 
him such a diagnosis of himself as will 
make his head swim. No, he will just 
do his work in the simplest, most efficient 
way which is open to him, recognizing 
his limitations and seeing the great com- 


manding fact of his life-work more clearly 
than anything else, namely, that through 
personality the great conquests of the 
gospel are wrought. Let him study his 
own psychology, though even this would 
be handled more carefully if given over 
to his wife. But let him help his people 
in the natural ways in which all people 
help each other, using his special gifts 
and his special purpose for all that they 
can be made to yield. 

This whole theory of making Christian 
work a science is exactly like the con- 
tentions of the people who used to main- 
tain that you couldn’t have true Chris- 
tians without a particular theory of sin 
and a particular theory of the atonement. 
Those were the theological pathologists. 
They had to knock the breath out of 
every inquirer to find out whether he had 
good spiritual lungs. They punched his 
head and pulled his ears and examined 
his tongue and otherwise acted as if opin- 
ions could be fixed as the blacksmith 
straightens an iron bar with a sledge- 
hammer. Everybody knows how foolish 
it was. People became, under the influ- 
ence of the Spirit of God, sorry for their 
sins and repented and became good and 
true without ever knowing anything 
about the theologies or the theories of 
their salvation. And these theological 
doctors were just as much puzzled as 
some of the medical doctors are now. 

The pastoral psychologists are making 
the same mistake. Any one who will 
read through some of the most thrilling 
of the biographies which purport to give 
the spiritual experiences of their writers 
will see, without half trying, that the 
writers were obviously mistaken more 
than half the time, and they create the 
impression as one reads along that they 
were mistaken most of the time. Noth- 
ing is so difficult as to analyze spiritual 
experiences, especially with a view to 
discovering their causation. I havenever 
met half a dozen persons who do it in 
any way that carried conviction with it. 
One needs only to listen to the average 
‘‘experience”’ to feel how hollow it all 
is. It is because people have come un- 
consciously to feel this that the ‘‘ expe- 
rience meeting ”’ as such has dropped out 
of sight or into discredit. It always was 
an attempt to accomplish the impossible. 

One correspondent, a professor, who 
ought to know better, wants to know if I 
want ‘“‘to hark back to the’days of riot- 
ous revivals, with their fullness‘of noise 
and emptiness of thought,’’ and I answer 
that I do not, but I want to add that a 
“riotous revival” is better than the 
idiotic mouthing of meaningless phrases. 
It is also true that. the vast mass of the 
people at present in the Protestant 
churches of the United States have come 
into them out of revivals. By the same 
mode of reasoning which the psycholo- 
gists employ we ought to inaugurate the 
‘riotous revival” in full force. The 
fact is, there will come a time when we 
shall have revivals again, as I firmly hope 
and believe. They will not be Moody 
and Sankey revivals, but they will be 
gracious outpourings of the Spirit, in 
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which many are led to Christ. But the 
workers therein will not each have a 
small-sized plaster cast of the human 
head under his coat, and between prayers 
take it out and see where the proper mo- 
tive is located, in order to thump the 
prospective convert on that spot. 

I hope I shall not be guilty of the 
impertinence which I deplore if I say 
that the feature which the ministry of 
today notably seems to lack is the appeal 
to the conscience. It. sets forth with 
beauty, clearness, and with power and 
persuasion too, let me hasten to add, 
the desirableness of the gospel and the 
spiritual attractiveness of Jesus Christ. 
There has never been a time when this 
was done with such fervor, such skill 
and such ability as now. 

But the contrast between this and the 
preaching of other epochs arises from 
the fact that the preaching of other 
times exhibits a vaster confidence in the 
reforming capacity of man himself, the 
dominating quality of the aroused con- 
science and the sensitiveness of the soul 
in the presence of the moral whiteness 
of God and the degrading iniquity of the 
death of Christ. It is not merely that 
the ministry of other times was more 
prophetic, this not being, in my judg- 
ment, strictly true. But it believed in, 
addressed and grappled with the con- 
science. It was not sidetracked by diver- 
sions into the discussion of minor ques- 
tions. It hung like grim death to the 
question of conscience. And it was vic- 
torious because it went straight to the 
fountain head of repentance. But this 
it did, not by making “cases,” but by 
telling the truth fearlessly and using 
the nomenclature and the passionate 
appeal of the New Testament itself. 

There is still pasted in the back of my 
Bible a leaflet used very extensively ten 
or fifteen years ago, giving the various 
passages to be used for the various kinds 
of inquirers. It all turned upon a pre- 
conceived notion on the part of the 
worker as to the kind of a “‘case”’ he had 
to deal with, and then he took his list and 
whipped out the appropriate text. I dare 
say you will find many ministers who 
have that tract or something likeit. But 
the more experienced of them will also 
tell you how useless it was, when it came 
to a direct hand-to-hand touch with an 
inquiring soul. When it came to the 
crucial point, the personality was the de- 
ciding issue after all. The relation of 
the worker to the inquirer settled more 
than the array of texts. 

The laboratory Christian workers are 
doing the same thing, only not using so 
good material. The former way, crude 
and foolish as it was, at least brought a 
man into contact with conscience-arous- 
ing assaults upon his sins. This the new 
method does not do, because the last 
thing it contemplates is a breaking away 
on the part of the sinner in anything like 
a violent or disruptive way. Nothing is 
much more depressing than the fluent 
way in which so many people patter out 
formulas and then go home feeling that 
they have virtuously ‘“‘sown the seed of 
the gospel.” 

Weare passing, happily, I hope, out of 
what Phillips Brooks called the ‘“ ten- 
dency to criticism,’’ and I hope we may 
avoid the equally destructive “tendency 
to mechanism,” the talk about psycholog- 


ical analysis and formal salvation partak- 
ing largely of the character of the latter. 
Let us preserve the magnificent configu- 
ration of Christian living in its thousand 
types and forms, and let us feel that we 
must do with the souls of men just what 
we do with the seeds we plant —judi- 
ciously keep our hands off and let them 
grow. Fertilize all you will and give all 
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the help possible, but do not relapse 
into the childish folly of picking the 
thing apart to see if it is growing. 
Every minister must do his work in his 
own way, and it is better to throw away 
the manuals and preserve the personality 
than to keep the manuals and lose the 
personality. Truth and personality to- 
gether always win. 





Hymn-Singing in the Roman Catholic Church 


By Rev. Edwin H. Byington 


Some months ago I was talking witha 
priest who had charge of the music ina 
Roman Catholic college. He said that 
their churches did not have congrega- 
tional singing at the regular services 
where the mass was celebrated; but that 
priests were permitted to introduce it at 
vespers and missions, and that it was 
used extensively in their Sunday schools. 
I had noticed that almost all Roman 
Catholic hymn-books were for children, 
and asked him why hymn-singing was 60 
prominent in the Sunday school while 
barred out of so many services. He re- 
plied that hymns were the best means of 
inculcating truth, and, as childhood pre- 
sented the golden opportunity for instruc- 
tion, they freely employed hymns among 
the children. 

To awaken and express worship Protes- 
tants rely mainly on their hymns. Ro- 
man Catholics seek to attain this by the 
mass, sacred objects and the ritual, em- 
ploying hymnody mainly for its teaching 
value. A glance at a Roman Catholic 
hymnal makes this evident. The doc- 
trines of the church are conspicuous. In 
the following illustration the italics are 
as in the hymn-book: 

The Chureh has seven sacraments, as we must all 
believe ; 

But three are more requisite to know and to receive. 

—— washes out the sin which Adam did com- 


Tlie sins which we ourselves have done confession 
will remit. 

The Zucharist we know to be the body and blood 
divine 

Of Jesus Christ, both God and man. In form of 
bread and wine 

In Confirmation we believe the Holy Ghostis given ; 

In Extreme Unction we get strength to die and go 
to heaven. 

By Holy Orders priests are made, and get both 
power and grace; 

And Matrimony blesses those who married life 
embrace. 

All praise and thanks to Jesus be, and to His holy 
blood, 

By which we have the sacraments, the source of 
every good. 


The doctrine is not so clear, nor the 
poetry so poor, in all their hymns, but 
from their hymn-books you could ascer- 
tain their attitude toward Mary, the 
saints, the pope, purgatory and their 
church. The compiler of what seems 
their best book says in the introduction: 


The aim of the compiler has been to aid 
priests and rectors of missions in promoting 
among their flocks good congregational sing- 
ing. This collection of hymns contains all 
the chief truths of our holy religion; it like- 
wise unfolds the meaning of the liturgical 
seasons and the chief festivals of the ecclesi- 
astical year. A glance at the contents will 
readily show how this volume offers all the 
advantages of a complete church manual. 


The inevitable result of having instruc- 


tion the main object is that their hymns, 
as a whole, do not reach a high lyrical 


standard and often lack a devotional 
spirit. By far their finest hymns are to 
the Virgin Mary. Their devotion and af- 
fection for her evidently arouses the im- 
agination and feelings as nothing else 
can, and some of these hymns possess 
great merit as lyrics and glow with de- 
votion. They acknowledge the work of 
Christ and reverence God, but Mary they 
love. 

The significance of the Roman Catholic 
exaltation of Mary appears plainly in 
their hymns. Protestants transplant the 
father feeling to their religious life and 
faith, but the mother love seldom crosses 
the line. The Roman Catholics, how- 
ever, employ that tenderest of all human 
feelings, those for mother, in their reli- 
gious life, turning them toward Mary. 
Having been given a mother love hal- 
lowed by the glow of religion, Mary in- 
evitably becomes pre-eminent in their 
hearts. In one hymn-book fifty-four per 
cent. of the hymns had some reference to 
Mary, and the word mother occurs con- 
tinually. 

On the other hand, fatherhood, as em- 
bodied in God, seems less prominent than 
with us. In a general way this difference 
is illustrated by the hymn, “ Fading, still 
fading.” The first couplet of the second 
verse we sing: 


Father in heaven, O hear when we call, 
Hear for Christ’s sake, who is Saviour of all. 


In Roman Catholic hymn-books it reads: 


Ave Maria! O hear when we call, 
Mother of him who is Saviour of all. 

The power of hymnody appears plainly 
in studying their books. A person who 
would be repelled by the Roman Catho- 
lic celebration of the mass and outraged 
by an experience in a confessional might 
find the doctrines as presented in a Ro- 
man Catholic hymn-book winning. Some 
of the hymns are errors beautifully clad. 

It is interesting to notice that the ex- 
change of hymns between Romanists and 
Protestants has begun. We use many 
choice hymns taken from their writers, 
and in their books may be found “ Chil- 
dren of the heavenly King,” ‘Jesus, 
lover of my soul,” ‘Abide with me,” 
‘Once in royal David’s city,’’ “Saviour, 
when in dust to thee,” in the form 
given them by their Protestant authors. 
‘“‘Nearer, my God, to thee” and others 
appear in an altered form. With the in- 
crease of congregational singing among 
them, and it is increasing, this exchange 
is likely to become more general. A large 
number of our hymns contain nothing to 
which they would object. Many of their 
hymns, in addition to those we already 
use, would be acceptible to us as they 
stand or with a little editing. Some of 
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the hymns that allude to Mary do so in 
a manner perfectly in accord with our 
ideas. 

Their hymn.books seem to be, not the 
ecclesiastically authorized produetions of 
the church, but the work of individual 
priests, who secure publishers and obtain, 
as far as they can, the personal indorse- 
ments of church leaders and the church 
press. This gives great freedom, and ca- 
pable editors will more and more seek 
the best, from Protestant as well as Ro- 
man Catholic sources. Protestantism 
is not likely to influence the Roman 
Church in America in its ritualistic fea- 
tures, but it seems evident that the two 
elements which are so prominent in Prot- 
estant public worship, preaching and 
congregational singing, are securing 
more of a foothold in the Roman Catho- 
lic churches. 

The highest authority on hymnology 
says that English Roman Catholic hym- 
nody owes most to Faber, Newman and 
Caswell. Now it happens that these three 
were Protestants who became Roman 
Catholics. The same is true of Adelaide 
Proctor, Bridges, Potter and others of 
their leading hymn writers. Apparently 





the pioneers in introducing congrega- 
tional hymn-singing into the English Ro- 
man Catholic churches were formerly 
Protestants. Others always of that 
faith co-operated and now are advancing 
it. It raises the interesting question 
whether the transfer of these gifted 
minds to the Roman Church will not ap- 
pear ultimately to have been a blessing 
to Christianity, inasmuch as they became 
leaven in an organization supposedly be- 
yond the reach of all external influences. 

A recent and seemingly the largest 
and best of their hymn-books places be- 
fore many of their hymns a verse of 
Scripture, stating where in the Bible it is 
found, and has other features that makes 
it acceptable to us. It looks as though 
fifty years from now Protestant and Ro- 
man Catholic hymn-books, while having 
many hymns that would not be mutually 
acceptable, would still bear a marked re- 
semblance to each other, offering com- 
mon standing ground. Here is to be the 
first point of contact between us in exter- 
nals. 

No work is given out, but I should be 
glad to hear from members of my recent 
class, or others, on this subject. 





A Memorable Service 


By Rev. W. 


It was eleven miles from a post ofiice, 
and twice as far from a village and a 
church. Some of those who attended 
came along way. To reach it they must 
needs forsake the gaudy sleeper and em- 
bark upon a humble tugboat; then a 
jouncing buck-board ride along a hilly 
lumber road; after that a paddle over 
seven beautiful miles of water, followed 
by a stiff tramp over four longer miles of 
“tote road.” So, at last, by a gradual 
and appropriate return to the primitive 
method of locomotion, they came out 
upon Randall’s Camps, up in the Moose- 
head country, over beyond Roach River 
and on the shore of the West Branch 
Ponds, where the deer range free and 
even the moose now and then exhibit 
their splendid ugliness. 

It was a real Christian Endeavor meet- 
ing. Not that all present were members 
of a society. Doubtless the pastors and 
deacons, in large majority in this party 
of fifteen, are, at least, honorary mem- 
bers somewhere. But of the rest, and of 
the other campers and of the keepers of 
the camp, who altogether crowded the at- 
tendance up to thirty, one may not be too 
sure. But it had the true Endeavor ring. 
For was not President Clark the leader, 
and Treasurer Shaw one of those who 
**took part”? And though the circum- 
stances were unusual, they were not all 
unfavorable. If there was no bell to ring 
the summons, or piano to aid the singing, 
and only two hymn-books—or was it 
three?—to distribute among the com- 
pany, there were other features of the 
service that tended to give it spirit and 
power. 

To begin with, there was an unwonted 
Sabbath quiet to encourage the religious 
feeling. All about stretched the still 
woods (who first misnamed them a howling 
wilderness ?); below lay the placid water; 
beyond rose White Cap, second in height 


in the Maine: Woods 


E. Strong 


of all the Maine mountains. For day 
after day no sound had been heard save 
the nearby noises of the camp. Occa- 
sionally the eye had caught the rising of 
a trout or the stealthy dive of the loon; 
it was a stir to speak about when some 
ducks flew over, or the white wings of a 
gull waved like signals against the green 
mountain side. So when the real Sunday 
came to add its touch of stillness to the 
place, and the twilight with its medita- 
tive and wistful tempers settled gently 
down, all hearts were moved to worship 
and the rough log house seemed a fitting 
sanctuary. 

In other ways the week that led up to 
the service had been a preparation. In 
this time of rest and rollicking the for- 
malities of life had been put aside with 
other starched goods ; the customary re- 
serves had been broken over, and the 
camp had grown to be a household, in 
which Baptists from Boston, Presbyte- 
rians from Philadelphia and Congrega- 
tionalists from the country at large lived 
together in such partnership and famil- 
iarity as make real society. They were 
ready then for a social service in which 
heart might speak to heart of the common 
interests and aims. 

And then the very occupations of the 
time, the long play days full of enliven- 
ing spert and honest fun, brought all to 
this service with happy and responsive 
hearts. What freshened life had come 
out of those mornings of rare fishing on 
the Second Pond, when the breeze had 
blown fire into the eye as well as tan into 
the skin, and the beauty of the place was 
not less delicious than the look of that 
shining string of trout, of which not even 
the Petrine Club had been ashamed. 
And those afternoons of Scrub One and 
the tournament at quoits and the tether 
ball and the Duck on the Rock—how good 
it was to laugh uproariously at the clum- 
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siness of the other fellow, and how spry 
the elders became when matched against 
the agile “‘boys’’! Frolic and exercise 
had been the order of each day, whose 
most strenuous effort was to weigh the 
social philosophy of Mr. Dooley, and 
whose supreme contribution to the intel- 
lectual life was a game of Double Nines. 
_ From such recreations came limbered 
and lighter-hearted men to move with 
new vigor through an hour of worship. 
For they were not all ‘ young people” in 
that meeting. Some there were who 
could rightly claim the title. Others, 
like the impotent man, were ‘‘ more than 
forty years old,” but, like him, too, 
they were now “walking and leaping 
and praising God.” It was a rejuvenated 
company that gathered under the one oil 
lamp in the little log cabin on that Sun- 
day evening in the woods. 

The subject chosen was People Who 
Have Greatly Influenced My Life, and, 
after song and prayer had brought all 
hearts together, the leader spoke of 
friends in many lands whose impress was 
deep upon him—of F. B. Meyer of Lon- 
don and Andrew Murray of South Africa, 
of men and women seen more recently 
in China, some of them martyrs since, 
like Horace Pitkin and Miss Morrill and 
Pastor Meng of Paotingfu. Of very 
various characteristics and with widely 
differing fields and forms of service, 
there was one likeness between all these 
Christians clearly to be seen and ardently 
to be desired, namely, a reality. and natu- 
ralness in the religious life. They were 
sure of God, simple and direct in their 
trust and endeavor. They would all en- 
ter with zest into such pleasures as this 
camp was enjoying, and they would unite 
them with their spiritual life without 
either effort or affectation. A religious 
life so sincere, spontaneous and perva- 
sive is a life worth having; it is a life 
that counts. 

Then others told half confidentially of 
acquaintances that had meant much to 
them. They recalled some men eminent 
and powerful, but humble lives were as 
often mentioned whose names would have 
meant nothing to the ear, yet like the 
brother ‘‘ whose praise is in the gospel,” 
they had left their mark for God on other 
hearts. The leader’s influence in a city 
church upon certain young men, includ- 
ing the speaker, was touched upon, to his 
embarrassed surprise. And one spoke of 
that far gone day when acollege chum, 
brought up with no such religious advan- 
tages as himself, had sobered him into 
thoughtfulness with the outburst, ‘‘I be- 
lieve I’ve become a Christian, and I want 
you to be one too.” 

It was a tender and uplifting service. 
To go out from it into the black silence 
of the woods was to feel that there is 
something better even than getting back 
to nature, and that is getting up to God. 





It is interesting to find the Army and Navy 
Journal writing on David as a military com- 
mander, whose method of organizing the Jew- 
ish male population the Journal thinks would 
make an excellent model for our own military 
organization. ‘The fundamental principle of 
the method was that every able-bodied man 
owed military service to the state, an idea 
which Germany, France and Russia have 
since adopted, but which Great Britain and 
the United States hesitate about accepting. 
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The Progress of the Choech 


Events and Tendencies as Seen by Representative Men 


The Episcopalians 


BY REV. EDWARD ABBOTT, D. D. 
Rector St. James’s Church, Cambridge, Mass. 


Setting aside any uncertainty wifh re- 
gard to the action of the coming General 
Convention at San Francisco, the con- 
templated division of the diocese of 
Massachusetts now depends upon the 
completion of the proposed endowment 
fund of $100,000. About $80,000 have 
been secured, and systematic efforts are 
being made to raise the remaining $20,000 
before Oct. 1. Bishop Lawrence has 
asked for a general offering in all the 
congregations of his diocese on Sunday, 
Sept. 15, and there can be little doubt 
of the response. 

* * 

The Domestic and Foreign Missionary 
Society, which carries on all the mission- 
ary work of the church, ‘with headquar- 
ters in the Church Missions House on 
Fourth Avenue in New York, is faced 


with a deficit of $100,000 in these the’ 


closing days of its fiscal year. That is 
rather a serious condition of things when 
the rich city churches are depleted, min- 
isters are absent and ecclesiastical ma- 
chinery is nearly at a standstill. But it 
has occurred before and been overcome, 
and an earnest appeal has been circulat- 
ing the past week throughout the coun- 
try for meeting the emergency. If it 
should not be met there must be an im- 
mediate cut of ten per cent. in all appro- 
priations. ‘ . 
* ~ 

Considering the usual ecclesiastical 
stagnation of the summer the stirring of 
Episcopal air the past month or two by 
means of those vast fans of public opinion, 
the church papers, has been considerable, 
and the San Francisco convention will 
find an amount of serious work laid out 
for it which has not been exceeded for 
many seasons. Among others the follow- 
ing questions have got to be answered 
one way or the other or—dodged : 


Will the Protestant Episcopal Church in the 
United States of America change its name? 

Shall there be stricter law on the subject of 
divorce and the remarriage of divorced per- 
sons ? 

Shall the use of the King James Version of 
the Bible in public worship continue to be in- 
sisted on, or, alternative, the use of the Revised 
Version be allowed, or, as a compromise, shall 
a patchwork of “marginal readings” con- 
trived by a committee continued from the last 
convention be adopted, giving us a new, third, 
mongrel sort of Bible, neither one thing nor 
the other ? 

Shall the organization of the church be 
rounded out by the more definite assertion of 
the office and work of the “‘ presiding bishop ?” 
And shall the office of such presiding or pres- 
ident bishop become elective instead of being 
left as it now is to mere seniority of rank? 
And shall any other title be adopted for such 
office ? 

Shall the provincial system, now existing in 
embryo, be enlarged and extended so as to 
cover the whole network of dioceses through- 
out the country, allowing and leading to 
closer and more effective union and co-opera- 
tion between dioceses naturally affiliated, and 
in a possible curtailment of the activities of 
the general convention ? 

Shall the present missionary organization 
of the church be radically changed, so that 


the administration of missions shall be placed 
solely in the hands of the bishops acting as a 
house, with a bishop instead of a “secretary” 
as chief executive officer ? 


These are all “live” questions at the 
present hour, some of them very much 
alive by reason of the pens of such lead- 
ers as the Bishops of Albany and Wash- 
ington; and they promise to make the 
legislation at San Francisco more inter- 
esting if not more important than that of 
any convention for years. 


The Presbyterians 


BY TEUMIS 8S. HAMLIN, D. D. 
Pastor of the Church of the Covenant, Washington, D. C. 


A pronounced change has occurred 
within afew years in the summer man- 


leading city churches. They are not gen- 
erally closed, as one might infer from the 
caustic remarks of certain daily papers, 
unless it be for a brief period for clean- 
ing and repairs. Union services are held 
in some cases, but as a rule they feel and 
meet the responsibility of ministering to 
such of their people—often very few—as 
remain in town and to any visitors who 
will attend. Union services are far less 
frequent than they should be. 

Until recently such pulpits were almost 
invariably supplied by ministers from a 
distance, and such supplying constituted 
a considerable item in the total year’s 
work of many ministers. Of late, how- 
ever, strong churches quite commonly 
have colleague or assistant pastors, upon 
whom the summer preaching devolves. 
Opportunities to supply have become 
markedly fewer and occur in relatively 
smaller churches. The interchange of 
places and men is thus decreased, and 
the consequent acquaintance of leading 
men with leading churches is growing 
steadily less. 

This has advantages on the ground of 
economy for the church treasuries, but 
on the broadest grounds is probably to 
be deplored. Mutual acquaintance be- 
tween ministers and churches may be 
considered a sentiment, but it is far 
more. It forms the ground of mutual 
judgment in cases of “calls” extended 
or contemplated, and is a chief factor in 
the denominational esprit du corps that 
counts for so much in aggressive work. 

The colleagué or assistant system has 
never been thought adapted to our Pres- 
byterian polity and practice. Too much 
with usdepends upon the sermon. Every 
minister desires to preach and feels him- 
self called to preach. Accordingly he is 
not long content to conduct a portion of 
the service on Sunday, occasionally to 
perform some minor pastoral duty, and 
for the rest to be hardly more than a 
messenger orerrand boy. Where preach- 
ing is in the contract, if he does it less 
well than the pastor, the people object to 
hearing him; if he does it better, discon- 
tent with the pastor soon arises. This 
situation is in part met by having the as- 
sistant supply during the summer. 


Some of our most wide-awake and up-to- 
date churches solve the serious problem 
of pastoral overwork by doing for their 
minister what every successful business 
man now does for himself, viz., provide 
cheap labor for cheap work. It is most 
uneconomical to allow a minister whose 
services are worth $6,000 a year to spend 
from one-third to one half his time on 
work that can be done at $1,000 per year. 
Such work is writing by hand his very 
numerous letters, seeing numbers of 
callers whose questions can be equally 
well answered by a clerk, since they re- 
late to addresses, streets, etc., and in gen- 
eral doing routine errands. The business 
that today keeps its best men at such 
toil goes down; and the church that does 
it falls behind. Its pastor should be free 
to employ his time and powers where he 


will count for most, 
agement of many, if not most, of our ‘ 


It is a hopeful sign that so many of our 
best Presbyterian churches are recogniz- 
ing this application of business principles 
to their management. 


The Lutherans 


BY BEV. HENRY E. JACOBS, D. D. 
Professor Lutheran Theological Seminary, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

A severe loss has been suffered in the 
death of Rev. William A. Russayant, Jr., 
one of the most promising organizers of 
institutions of mercy. He was heir of 
the name as well as of the spirit and work 
of his father, who, in 1849, introduced 
Protestant deaconesses into America and 
founded orphanages and hospitals in a 
number of prominent centers. Preju- 
dices against what was denounced as a 
Romish institution were then too strong 
to be overcome. The son threw himself 
with enthusiasm into the revival of the 
interest which has pervaded the church 
of late years, and was on his way to Biele- 
feld, Prussia, to a convention of deacon- 
ess workers, when he died from exhaus- 
tion on the hottest day of this summer, 
at the age of forty-four. General council, 
general synod, the Norwegian synods and 
the joint synod of Ohio are co-operating 
in this work. 

* . * 

In view of the probability that the gen- 
eral synod will be compelled to withdraw 
its mission from the western coast of Af- 
rica, because of the fatality of the cli- 
mate, the Lutheran Evangelist urges that 
a mission be started among the Philip- 
pines. The general council has already 
made an encouraging beginning in Porto 
Rico. Its missionary in San Juan is 
preaching in both Spanish and English, 
and is to be re-enforced by an associate 
whose especial work will be to care for 
the colored emigrants to Porto Rico from 
the Danish island of St. Thomas, where 
the Lutheran Church is dominant. 

Augustana College, at Rock Island, IIl., 
the principal Swedish college, has secured 
as its new president Professor Andreen 
of Yale University. He is the son of a 
deceased pastor of the Augustana Synod, 
and was educated at Yale aud in Sweden, 
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Protestant Churchgoing in Boston on an August Sunday 


A Census of Attendance and a Study of Conditions 


A stalwart, comfortable looking Negro 
of the sterner sex and of venerable 
mien sat complacently in the doorway of 
a church. It was Sunday afternoon. 
The portal was closed just enough to ex- 
clude the rays of the beating sun and to 
shelter his person from observation, but 
not enough to belie the sign, “ All are 
welcome.” In his hand he held a Sunday 
School Quarterly and this is what he said 
to one who strolled in to inquire about the 
church. ‘ Might as well go to church as 
to ride ’round to the beaches. Yes, sar, 
our folks—some on ’em—comes here to 
the mornin’ meetin’ and brings their 
lunches and stays right along to Sunday 
school time in the afternoon. No, we 
don’t git out so many in the summertime, 
now, fer many of us has to go away to 
work. But we has just the same services, 
yes, sar.” 

This announces the position of a cer- 
tain well-known colored church in the 
South End on the question of summer 
closing. But per contra the departure of 
a large contingent of their membership 
suspends entirely, or abbreviates, the 
services of many Boston churches. Row 
upon row of shuttered houses in serried 
array in the Back Bay indicate vacation. 
Sign after sign of tenements or rooms 
to let in the West and South Ends tell 
the same story. 

Could a composite photograph be taken 
of the Boston church audiences on a typ- 
ical summer Sunday morning, would it 
not show a thin negative? The picture 
is not possible except mentally, for the 
lens of observation must be focused on 
two points at once, something which even 
the expensive glass with a hyphenated 
name will not do. One point is, What 
opportunity is offered the stay-at-home 
or the “‘ stranger within our gates”’ to at- 
tend church on a summer Sunday? The 
other is, Does he attend, and how many of 
him? 

An attempt by means of the camera of 
investigation has been made to secure this 
mental picture for The Congregationalist. 
Sunday morning, Aug. 18, a quiet, com- 
paratively cool day with just a suggestion 
of dcg-day dampness, was chosen. Special 
men made personal counts or estimates 
of the congregations in the churches 
named. All statements are from author- 
ized published statements of the church, 
or from personal authority or knowledge. 
Several Roman Catholic churches were 
taken into consideration, but on account 
of the numerous masses held on a Sunday 
morning, and the fact that Aug. 18 was a 
special jubilee day, calling out a more 
than normal attendance, no accurate com- 
parison can be made. 

As the district chosen for the investi- 
gation was, roughly speaking, the city 
proper north of Massachusetts Avenue, 
this left about forty churches to be con- 
sidered. Three of these were left out 
as being too small or unrepresentative to 
influence the result. The tables given 
herewith deal then with thirty-seven Prot- 
estant churches of the “down town,” 
West End, Back Bay and South End dis- 
tricts, it being understood that no inves- 


THE STATUS OF THIRTY-SEVEN CHURCHES, SUNDAY, AUGUST 18 








Number of 


Attendance ervices on Sunda 
Baptist aug. 18, A. M. Summer Sundays Closed Schoo 
Clarendon Street 203 Two No Yes 
First Baptist Caparica: Avenue) 171 Two No No 
Harvard Stre 60 + Three No Yes 
Tremont Tommie 1,550 Six No Yes 
Warren Avenue 156 Two No No 
Bowdoin Square 51 Four No Yes 
CONGREG (TIONAL 
Berkeley .emple 135 Two No No 
Central Yes No 
Mt. Vernon Yes No 
Old South 250 One No No 
Park Street Yes No 
Shawmut 110 Four No Yes 
Union Yes No 
UNITARIAN 
Arlington Street Yes No 
Bulfinch Place P.M. service only A. M. No 
Church of the Disciples Yes No 
First Church (Marlboro Street) Yes No 
King’s Chape 108 One No No 
Second Chureb (“opley Square) Yes No 
South Congregational (Dr. Hale’s) Yes No 
“EPISCOPAL 
Church of the Advent 110 Two No No 
Emmanuel (Newbury Street) Yes No 
St. John the Evangelist (Bowdoin Street) One No No 
St. Paul’s 94 Two No No 
Trinity 325 Two No No 
METHODIST EPISCOPAL 
Bromfield Street 47 Three No Yes 
First Church eat Street) 61 Four No Yes 
People’s Tem 72 Four No Yes 
Tremont Street “Methodist 300 Three No Yes 
SWEDENBORGIAN 
New Church (Bowdoin Street) 67 One No No 
PRESBYTERIAN 
First (Berkeley cor. Columbus Avenue) 115 Four No Yes 
First Un ted (Berkeley Street) Three A.M. No 
UNIVERSALIST 
Second Church (Dr. Roblin’s, Columbus Avenue) Yes No 
Every Day Church (Shawmut Avenue) 115 One No No 
CHRISTIAN SCIENCE 
First Church (Mother Church) 1,100 Two No Yes 
COLORED 
First African Methodist Eplecove al (Charles Street) 125 Three No Yes 
Ebenezer Baptist (W. Springfield Street) 200 Three No Yes 
BY DENOMINATIONS 
Churches Sunday Pastor Attendance Total Sunday Number o/ 
Denomination Open School Preached Aug. 18, A. M. Services Churches 
Bapt 6 4 No 2,191 19 6 
Congregational 3 1 1 495 7 7 
Unitarian 2 No No 108 2 7 
Episcopal 4 No No 529 7 5 
Methodist 4 All 1 480 14 4 
Swed: nborgian 1 No No 67 1 1 
Presbyteriau 2 2 115 7 2 
Universalist 1 No No 115 1 2 
Christian Sctence 1 ‘ 1 Yes 1,100 2 1 
Colored 2 2 No 325 6 2 
Totals = “12 By: 5,525 66 37 
DENOMINATIONAL PERCENTAGES DOWN TOWN DISTRICT 
Denomination Per cent. of whole Per cent. of the " = ~ 
number of churches — whole attendance ee .) $ 
Baptist 16 39.6 a E< Se 3 : 
Congregational 19 9 < = é Se = a 
Unitarian 19 2 = $e re > : s 
Episcopalian 13.5 9.5 ia = 3% 2 = 
Methodist 11 8.6 = 3 » z 
Swedenborgian 3 1 = 
-Presbyterian 5 2 Harvard St. Baptist 60 3 No Yes 
Universalist 5 ee Tremont Temple Baptist 1,550 6 No Yes 
Christian Science 3 20 Park St. Congregational Yes 
Colored 5 6 King’s Chapel Unitarian 108 1 No No 
St. Pau-’s Episcopal 94 2 No No 
Bromfield St. Methodist 47 3 No Yes 
BACK BAY ERRTRICT Total for Down Town 1,859 35 1 3 
(North of Massachusetts Avenue) 
= 
= 3 ~ . WEST END DISTRICT 
cS e = y 
= Su 3 > 3 
s ss an 6S R 4 3 3 z 
= 3 De > a5 Sy OF 8 
Sy ee ee $ Ss e& 6. & 
, BR RS Be 3 g 3 8 F 
= = S Z 5 3" ... se s 
= ie pee fe | 
First Baptist, Commonwealth = a S ZR 
Avenue 171 2 No No - 
Central Congregational Yes Bowdoin Sq. Tab. (Bapt.) 51 Four No Yes 
Mt. Vernon Congregational Yes ‘ Cloged oO e 
. ne No 
Old South Congregational 250 1 No No Bulfinch Place (Unit.) A.M. ; 
Arlington Street Unitarian Yes Church of the Advent (Epis.) 110 Two No No 
First Unit., Marlboro St. Yes St. John the Evang. (Epts.) Mission one No 
Second Unit., Copley Sq. Yes 
N Ye. 
Second Cong., Unitarian Yes nathan y Mee rte cd veer 8 
First Ch. of Christ, Scientist 1,100 2 No Yes (Swedenvorgian) : 67 One No No 
Emmanuel Episcopal Yes First African Methodist 
Trinity Episcopal 325 2 No No Episcopal (Colored) 125 Three No ye 
Total for Batk Bay 1,846 7 7 1 Total for West End 414 16 0 
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SOUTH END DISTRICT 
(To Massachusetts Avenue) 


e 
"Sie Same Gee 
: fos 8 
= no >S 2 = 
S cies < eas eee 
= — = = 
35 = = = 
x 3 © RQ 
- 
Clarendon Street Baptist 203 2 No Yes 
Warren Avenue Baptist 156 2 No Yes 
perkeley Temple Cong. 135 2 No No 
Shawmut Congregational! 110 4 No Yes 
Union Congregational Yes 
Ch. of the Disciples, Unit. Yes 
people’s Temple, Methodist 72 + No Yes 
First Presb., Columbus Ave. 115 4 No Yes 
Yirst United Presbyterian, Closed > 
“berkeley Street A ee ee 
second Universalist Yes 
Every Day Church, Shawmut i 
Avenue, Universalist 115 1 No No 
Ebenezer, Baptist (Colored) 200 3 No Yes 
Tremont Street Methodist 300 3 No Yes 
rotal for South End 1,406 28 3 7 


tigation was made south of Massachusetts 
Avenue. 

There was an air of loneliness about the 
churches. They seemed deserted even 
though they might be open. Except in 
a few cases, notably at Tremont Temple 
and the Christian Science Church, the 
one word ‘‘vacation’”’ seemed written 
all about, although no visible sign said 
so and albeit a service was in prog- 
ress. Theushers were fewer than usual. 
The stairways to the galleries were in 
some cases closed. The regular music 
had given way to a single leader, and 
congregational singing or, as at Trinity, 
First Baptist and one or two others, 
a picked choir from the church people 
supplied the deficiency. The pastors, too, 
were almost to a man on their vacation. 
Of the thirty-seven pulpits but five were 
filled by the regular ministers. The pul- 
pit supply at two churches, Tremont Tem- 
ple and First Baptist, were especially 
attractive—Dr. D. D. MacLaurin of De- 
troit, Dr. P. S. Henson of Chicago. This 
doubtless had its effect on the day’s at- 
tendance. 

Union Church displayed a sign an- 
nouncing special services at 6.15 P. M. 
Sunday and on Friday evening, and the 
suspension of all other services. A Back 
Bay church that is closed at first sight 
bore no notice. A closer look revealed 
a very small newspaper clipping, of a 
secant three lines in length, pasted on the 
glass of the doors, announcing the closing 
of the structure until September. Mt. 
Vernon Church had put forth no bulletin. 
There were some slight external evi- 
dences of repairs. All the services, with 
the exception of that at the Temple 
Street Methodist, which was in the ves- 
try, were in the main auditorium. One 
church, the Every Day on Shawmut Ave- 
nue, had a woman preacher. The Trem- 
ont Street Methodist had a large congre- 
gation for the time,. due, possibly, to the 
presence of the pastor in the pulpit. An 
announcement was made here of an out- 
door song service on the church lawn in 
place of the usual evening session. 

The service at King’s Chapel was a 
union one for all the Unitarian churches 
in Boston proper. The Bulfinch Place 
Church had a chapel service in the after- 
noon. 

The largest single attendance was .at 
Tremont Temple, 1,550. The next largest 
was at the Christian Science Church, 
1,100.. The 110 attendants looked almost 
lost. in the broad space of Shawmut 
Church, and the eustomary. crowds at 


People’s Temple were represented by 
exactly seventy-two people, counting the 
minister. The smallest congregation was 
forty-seven, at Bromfield Street Metho- 
dist, but as the winter attendance at the 
morning service .at this church is fre- 
quently less than seventy-five, the com- 
parative showing is much better than the 
fifty-one at Bowdoin Square Tabernacle 
or 325 at Trinity. 

Without doubt a large proportion of 
most of the congregations were strang- 
ers. The Old South is naturally an at- 
traction to visitors, as is Trinity, Tre- 
mont Temple and King’s Chapel. Of the 
thirty-seven churches eleven were closed 
—one Universalist, one Episcopalian, four 
Congregational and five Unitarian. 

The really deserted condition of the 
Back Bay is indicated by the scant at- 
tendance on Aug. 18, a jubilee day, at 
St. Cecilia Roman Catholic Church, 
where perhaps 800 people took part, 
counting all who attended mass at any 
time during the morning. There were 
no afternoon services. The attendance 
at the Cathedral of the Holy Cross on 
Washington Street was not large for the 
day. There were masses from six o’clock 
to nearly noon and the edifice is one 
which strangers often visit. The entire 
morning attendance was probably over 
5,000, or about the same as the total 
Protestant attendance at the thirty-seven 
churches under consideration. But when 
comparing attendance at Protestant and 
Catholic churches it is well to remember 
that while there are in Boston, including 
all its out-districts, about 255 Protestant 
churches, including eleven Jewish, the 
total number of Catholic churches is 
in the vicinity of fifty. And it is esti- 
mated that about sixty per cent. of 
Boston’s population is Roman Catholic. 

The proportion of attendance by dis- 
tricts and by churches is interesting. 
Seven out of eleven Back Bay churches— 
about 64 per cent.—were closed. Of the 
Back Bay attendance 17.6 per cent. was 
Episcopalian, 14 per cent. Congregational 
and 60 per cent. Christian Science. 
Thirty per cent. of the churches consid- 
ered were in the Back Bay and had 33.4 
per cent. of the audiences, but it must be 
remembered that only four Back Bay 
churches were open Aug. 18, 

There was no Congregational service 
“down town,” and the Baptist attend- 
ance in the district was 86.6 per cent., 
brought up to this high rate, of course, 
by Tremont Temple, which had 28 per 
cent. of the entire attendance noted in 
the thirty-seven churches. The down 
town churches were 16 per cent. and 
the attendance 33.6 per cent. of the 
whole. 

In the West End there is no Congrega- 
tional church. The Baptists had 12 per 
cent. of the audiences and the Metho- 
dists 45 per cent. of that district, includ- 
ing the African Methodist church on 
Charles Street. Of the whole, the West 
End had 19 per cent. of the churches and 
only 7.5 per cent. of the attendance. 

Thirty-five per cent. of the whole num- 
ber of churches were in the South End, 
which had 25.5 per cent. of the attend- 
ance. By denominations the South End 
showed Baptist 40 per cent.—this in- 
cludes Ebenezer Baptist (colored)—Con- 
gregational 17 per cent., and Methodist 
26 per cent. 
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Closet and Altar 


CONSECRATING OUR BODIES 
For ye are bought with a price: therefore 
glorify God in your body and in your 
spirit, which are God’s. 





Thou who makest ready thy house, 
cleansing and ordering all in expectation 
of welcome guests, wilt thou be less care- 
ful, remembering that God has taken thy 
body as a dwelling for himself ? 





May it not be acomfort to those of us 
who feel we have not the mental or spirit- 
ual power that others have to notice that 


‘the living sacrifice is our- bodies? Of 


course that includes the mental power, 
but does it not also include the loving, 
sympathizing glance, the kind, encourag- 
ing word, the ready errand for another, 
the work of our hands, opportunities for 
all which come oftener in the day than 
for tlie mental power which we are often 
tempted-to envy ?—Frances R. Havergal. 





I can have but a little more time and I 
believe I must be exceedingly cautious 
not to encroach upon the time for sleep, 
not even to write to my dearest and best 
earthly friend.— Mary Lyon. 





My God, I heard this day 
That none doth build a stately habitation 
But he that means to dwell therefn. 
What house more stately hath there been, 
Or can be, than is man, to whose creation 
All things are in decay? 


More servants wait on man 
Than he’|l take notice of. In every path 
He treads down that which doth befriend 
him, 
When sickness makes him pale and wan. 
O mighty love! Man is one world and hath 
Another to attend him. 


Since then, my God, thou hast 
So brave a palace built, 0, dwell in it, 
That it may dwell with thee at last! 
Till then afford us so much wit 
That as the world serves us, we may serve 
thee, 
And both thy servants be. 
*—George Herbert. 





As thou tenderest thine own welfare in 
this and all other melancholy, thy good 
health of body and mind, observe this 
short precept, give not way to solitari- 
ness and idleness. Be not solitary, be 
not idle.—Robert Burton. 





Grant, O most merciful God, my 
Creator and Preserver, that all the 
means of bodily nouri nt and re- 
freshment which I shall this day use 
may strengthen me for Thy service 
and enable me with grateful heart 
and cheerful looks to bear true wit- 
ness to the grace of Jesus Christ. 
at of the Living God! so cleanse 

hy chosen dwelling place that there 
may be nothing which shall grieve or 
offend. Keep me from all excess of 
eating and p ace all idle or sen- 
sual indulgence, all overtaxing of the 
powers which Thou hast given and I 
have consecrated to Thy service. 
May temperance result in cheerful 
efficiency. Appoint Thou my work 
and give me delight in doing it for 
Thee. And when the hours of weak- 
ness come sustain Thou my body and 
soul and take me to Thyself at last, 
for Jesus’ sake. Amen. 
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A Little Journey in Alaska 








Greek Church at Sitka 


Sitting on the shore of this Virginia 
beach, where long lines of gleaming sea 
gently break into foam on the hard 
sands, by some law of con- 
trast, as in a mirage, another 
scene is pictured on the far 
horizon. 

We are in a land of frozen 
rivers, of snow-capped peaks, 
of towering mountains, clothed 
in evergreen from base tosum- 
mit and braided with strands 
of silver streams, two and three 
thousand feet long. For miles 
and miles the mountains rise 
straight up from the deep, blue 
channel along which the boat 
warily steams, with two keen- 
eyed pilots directing the course. 

Occasionally, where the 
mountains recede from the 
inland waterway, a poor little 
Indian village clings to their 
skirts, the huts and kiacks in 
pitiful contrast to the majesty 
of the rising, primeval forest. Such 
are Ketchican and Kilisnoo, musical 
Indian names redolent of fish oil and 
salmon canning factories. At this mo- 
ment I know the great fish are crowd- 
ing up those bright streams, fairly leap- 
ing out of the water to pass one an- 
other, just as they were when our com- 
rade travelers caught the slippery beau- 
ties in their hands. One thing on that 
wonderful and interesting trip I would 
not do—go through a fish cannery. The 
fresh, delicious salmon was the most pal- 
atable article on the table, and I could 
not afford to lose my appetite for it. 

The tourist trip from Seattle or Tacoma 
to Juneau, the Muir Glacier and Sitka is 
2,400 miles and occupies a dozen days, all 
but six hours of which are in a smooth 
inland channel. In some places it is so 
narrow and crooked that one seems en- 
closed in a sliding box, with sides of rock 
and trees, a roof of blue sky and a floor 
of bluer sea. Again he looks far off to 
the horizon, and whales spout and por- 
poises leap in the shining circumference, 
or icebergs surprise by their vivid col- 
ors, pink, green, blue. Several of the 


By Lillian Camp Whittlesey 


long twilights find us at the scattered 
towns, snapping cameras at the totem 
poles at Ft. Wrangel after eight o’clock 
in the evening, and writing and mailing 
a letter in the golden glow at Juneau at 
ten. 

It is at Juneau that the office of a brew- 
ing company is established in a building 
first used as a Presbyterian church. The 


-church sign is still above that of the 


brewer. Here the writer innocently pro- 
voked the wrath of the several shop- 
keepers. The little stateroom on the 
steamer was often very close, especially 
when the ventilator was closed for wash- 
ing down the decks. Her traveling fan 
had disappeared, so her quest on landing 
at Juneau was for another. A surly 
““No” was the response, till it suddenly 
dawned upon her that a fan was a strange 
thing to ask for in that latitude, and the 
shopmen doubtless thought the request 
entirely fictitious. 

At the head of the Lynn Canal, which 
is a deep and romantic waterway about 
one and a half miles wide, with high, for- 





Abandoned Steamers at Ft. Wrangel 


est-covered mountains rising abruptly 
from the deep green of the sea, lies 
Skaguay, the newest, most hustling town 
that can be imagined. Here are an in- 
cipient water system, some yards of 
pavement, and telegraph poles with wires 
stretching over to the Yukon. It is the 
point of entrance to a new world, a world 
of gold, and the only connection with the 
old are the revolving screws of the steam- 
boat. Here the mode of transportation 
changes, and the struggle is to get freight 
from the boat to the railroad. 

Who can compute the toil and effort 
that has built this perilous road up the 
valley of the Skaguay and over the White 
Pass. Hanging to the rail of the obser- 
vation car we hold our breath at Rocky 
Point, shiver as we swing around Dead 
Horse Gulch, and when the train burrows 
into Tunnel Mountain fancy that the 
great trestle above the awful precipice 
cracked as we passed. At the summit 
are the United States and British flags, 
flying from poles set equally distant from 
an imaginary line known as the Canadian 
boundary. 

Greatly in contrast to Skaguay are the 


abandoned steamers at Ft. Wrangel. 
They were hurried up the Alaskan coast 
from various waters when it was sup- 
posed that the Stikeen River would be 
the route leading into the Klondike. 
Useless and forlorn, wedged in by huge 
tree trunks intended to serve as tele- 
graph poles along the projected line, they 
rise and fall with the tide. I recall the 
Lively Lucy tipped over on her side in 
full gaze of a bear aloft on a totem pole. 
To make the animal more realistic the 
artist had carved his tracks upon the 
pole, 

For half a day our ship was anchored 
in front of the Muir Glacier, and we sat 
entranced, with opera glass fixed on the 
wonderful colors along that awful front, 
rising 300 feet and stretching for nearly 
two miles. At the safe distance of a mile 
its chill penetrates through fur wraps and 
greatcoats. As the sun rises higher and 
higher, huge masses break off, and as 
they slide into the water the spray rises 
far above the face of the glacier, and 
sounds come over the sea like the sharp 
rattle and roar of artillery- 
These noises, crashing into the 
stillness of ‘the Arctic regions, 
are as weird as the quick, dart- 
ing tongues of the northern 
lights. One may fancy the 
sounds of the breaking glaciers 
the voices of the aurora. We 
were the last tourists to see 
the Muir Glacier in its full 
splendor. When the boats 
steamed into Icy Bay the next 
season it was found that an 
earthquake had shattered a 
large portion of its face. Prob- 
ably up some of the numberless 
channels are other glaciers, 
just as wonderful, that can 
be reached. Many can be seen 
stretching their white sheets 
between the distant peaks. At 
least five were viewed from 
one point. The eye fairly becomes sur- 
feited with mountains; exclamations 
from fellow-passengers lead one first aft 
then forward, to the starboard and port, 
to see fine reflections, a wonderful water- 
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Totem;Pole with Bear Tracks 
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fall, a succession of majestic peaks. We 
fall to naming these, first for famous 
men and women, then for our friends. 
There are not names enough for the sites. 

At all the other stopping-places the 
settlement is ranged along the shore, but 
the whole town comes down to the wharf 
to see the boat come in at Sitka. If it be 
on Sunday, the shops are opened and the 
church services are abbreviated. The 
old Greek church and many of the names 
are survivals from Russian rule in Amer- 
ca. A fine building for the United States 
experiment station replaces the old Bar- 
anoft Castle, and the United States flag 
‘lies from several other buildings besides 
the one used as the capitol. A walk to 





Indian Village, Sitka 


the Indian school, founded by Dr. Shel- 
don Jackson, and then on to Indian River 
proved quite an object lesson. The boys 
and girls in their neat uniforms were tak- 
ing a walk with one of the teachers. As 
they saluted and bowed, their bright eyes 
evidently took in all the points of the vis- 
itors, while we noted their strong, erect 
figures, their clean, healthy faces and 
their intelligent glances. 

A little farther on, beside the river, a 
party of squaws and braves were having 
a pot latche, in other words, a feast fur- 
nished by one of the company as a memo- 
rial to a dead relative. They were dirty 
and squalid, and the feast consisted of 
cheap cakes, a few berries and fish, and 
some very suspicious looking watermelon 
—the last evidently a special luxury. 
They said ‘‘Welcome,” as we came in 
sight, but scowled at the cameras pointed 
at them, 

Running out from Sitka with the swift 
current, we pass the Indian village, once 
an unsafe spot for a tourist, but now 
free to any one who chooses to pick his 
way among the dogs and refuse, the tipsy 
malodorous frames. covered with drying 
lish and black with flies, the boats hauled 
up upon the sand and carefully pro- 
tected, and the many children half-clad 
and neglected. 

One entliusiastic curio-hunter pushed 
her way into one of the houses and hag. 
gled for the plate from which an old In- 
dian was eating. She bore it away in 
triumph, and it is probably now hung up 
‘in some Eastern dining room. The Indi- 
ins know how to fix a value on their> 

askets and other curios. They have 
ulso learned the magic of the antique. 
An old fish; basket saturated with oil 
and odors costs more than a new. one.. 
he use of: aniline dyes, also, in the mod- 
crn weaving makes it less valuable, as 
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these colors will fade. They appear 
angry at any attempt to beat them down 
in price, saying, “‘No, no,” and turning 
their backs upon the would-be buyer. 

The return trip brings the visitor to 
the great Treadwell mine on Douglass 
Island, opposite Juneau, at midnight. 
The roar of the stamps can be heard a 
mile away ; summer and winter, day and 
night, they pound on, knowing no holy 
day or holiday but Christmas and Fourth 
of July. The ore is of a low grade, yet it 
pays well, and but a scratch has been 
made upon the side of a mountain ap- 
parently inexhaustible. - 

Three years ago this comprised the 
mining in Alaska. Now, the Klondike 
fields, the golden 
sands of Nome and 
the. excitement of 
great finds beyond 
have changed all 
things. The repose 
is gone. The search 
for gold brings a 
motley throng, pro- 
spectors, miners, 
laborers, mining en- 
gineers, chemists, 
capitalists, anybody, 
everybody, who can 
hope to get anything 
out of the country, 
or of the thousands 
flocking there, with 
but here and there a 
lonely missionary, 
with whom the 
others seem entirely out of touch, who 
is trying to put something into the terri- 
tory and give sympathy and aid to. those 
who are cast down in their mad struggle. 

We talked with many miners and met 
more hopeful men than discouraged ones. 
Those who had made nothing and lost 
everything were quite ready to try their 
fortunes again. With but. few excep- 
tions, all looked rugged and strong. The 
teachers and preachers are also full of 
courage, though they say that the coming 
of the gold seekers has changed all their 
work. . The restless prospector is harder 
to reach than the native Indian. Hospi- 
tals and libraries succeed where schools 
and churches languish. The opposition 
on the part of some of these hardened 
men to any form of Christian effort is 
very outspoken. It requires a great 
heart to consecrate one’s years to this 
desolate, lonely life, and a clear vision to 
seek among these sordid souls jewels for 
the Master. , 


‘those on pleasure bent. 
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No one can foretell what the future of 
Alaska is to be. One forgets the Philip- © 
pines, China, all the rest of the world in 
thinking of the pots of gold that may lie 
at the rainbow’s end. 

The northwestern cities feel the rising 
tide of Alaskan development. At Seattle, 
especially, every one is on the jump to 
outfit parties for the territory, and to 
meet the demands of towns that a short 
time ago had no existence. 

Much as we enjoyed the trip and the 
contact with people who have but the one 
thought of getting gold, I should hesitate 
about recommending it to any one not 
quite able to endure many discomforts. - 
The convenience and pleasure of tourists 
are avery secondary matter, and the pres- 
ent conditions must, from the nature of 
things, continue. indefinitely. All the 
boats are now, first and foremost, freight 
boats; ours carried up 550 tons and 
brought back lumber and 200 tons of. con- 
centrates from Treadwell. The constant 
loading and unloading is very wearing to 
Every boat is 
crowded to its fullest capacity. Most of 
the tiny staterooms had three berths, all 
to be paid for whether occupied or not. 
The dining-room was likewise the social 
hall, and the sleeping place at night of 
the many who had no berths. The 
full cabin and the crowded decks are not 
the places for the cultivation of pride or 
prejudice. You may sit at table with an 
English tourist going round the world, 
and a woman from Kansas who loudly 
boasts of what she has made at- Dawson 
by the sale of painted splashers. . An art- 
ist of renown kindly shows you his 
sketches, and an adventurer who has 
struck it ri¢éh guards with his revolver 
the bag of dust with which he boldly pro- 
claims that he is going to buy his girl in 
Cincinnati. 

The days of fog and rain outnumber 
many times those of sunshine. Often 
the entire trip is made in gloom and 
dampness, without one glimpse of the 
snowy peaks and grand.far-away views. 

But once accomplished, the memory of 
such a voyage must always have a vivid 
and picturesque interest. The narrow, 
sloppy decks, the tiny stateroom, the 
wretched service and poor food drop out, 
and there remain the uplift of the moun- 
tains and the glaciers, the joy of the 
tumbling streams, the silence of the for- 
est and the snow fields, and the restful- 
ness of gleaming leagues of land-locked 
sea reflecting the glory of cloud and peak 
and drifting shore. 


Skaguay 
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The William T. Carter Junior Republic 


The ‘“‘ judge” stopped his horse in front 
of the little Dutch tavern of Butztown 
and looked doubtfully at the woman sit- 
ting on the piazza. Her identity being 
established, he assisted her into the mud- 
splashed buggy, and the two started 
toward the republic. The ‘judge’ was 
a slim boy of sixteen, with brown face, 
strong hands, a quiet smile that showed 
straight white teeth and a fetching side- 
long glance. His first remark recognized 
and reassured the femininity of his 
charge. 

“This is a fine horse! Just as gentle; 
a lady could drive him!” He was cour- 
teous to a woman’s blunderirg ignorance. 
“No, ma’am, that ain’t rye, that’s oats. 
That man’s beat uson oats, but our taters 
are twice’s high’s his.” The “judge” 
writes excellent English and speaks it in 
the performance of his official duties, but 
this was an informal occasion. ‘‘We 
pulled 184 radishes this morning and the 
peas are in blossom. In just a minute 
I’ll show you the farm, ma’am. We’ve 
got a hedge of trees all round it. There, 
see it? Ain’t that pretty?” 

It was pretty. There lay the farm of 
114 acres, fields, gardens, orchards, out- 
lined .on three sides by a row of tall 
young trees with interlacing branches. 
The boys set them out and they are proud 
of them. . “Like this institution ?” cried 
a citizen, in reply to an unfortunately 
worded question, ‘‘this ain’t no institu- 
tion! Don’t you see there ain’t no wall 
but jest the hedge?” After driving up a 
long lane from the main road, passing 
under an arch of apple trees—‘‘ My, you 
oughter seen them in blossom, ma’am!”’ 
—and by the new barn—‘“ Ain’t that a 
big ’un?”—one reaches the large white 
farmhouse, which is the home of twenty- 
five boys and giris. 

A home it trulyis. The individual care 
and attention received by each child is 
a delightful surprise to the uninformed 
person, who has thought of a republic as 


By Mary Alden Hopkins 





a place where a crowd of children are 
thrown, to a large extent, on their own 
resources to “‘ hustle for a living.” 

The Wiliiam T. Carter Republic was 
founded March 30, 1899;'by Mrs. Carter 
in memory of her husband. It is situated 
on the Lehigh River, six miles from Beth- 
lehem, Pa., at Redington, where during 
his lifetime Mr. Carter operated large 
iron works. The object of the republic 
is to furnish a home for children who 
would otherwise be on the streets and to 
give a fresh start in life to those who are 
going wrong. From the moment a boy 
enters the past is closed, and he begins 
anew under tactful, sympathetic guid- 
ance. Mrs. Carter is personally inter- 
ested in the work, and she has appointed 
as superintendent Mr. James 8. Heber- 
ling, who is fitted for his position, not 
only by earnest study of social and eco_ 





VAn Auction Going On 





Little Mothers of the Republic 
nomic problems and practical experience 
in dealing with children, but by a genu- 
ine affection for the boys and girls whom 
the world has labeled ‘‘incorrigible.” 

The government differs little from that 
of the George Junior Republic. Once a 
year the citizens, who attain the voting 
age at twelve, elect a president, vice- 
president, secretary of state, secretary of 
the treasury, policeman—known in the 
vernacular as the “‘cop”—a board of 
health, etc. The town meeting corre- 
sponds to the legislature, and here are 
held long and exciting debates. For six 
weeks compulsory education was dis- 
cussed. The nine girls favored it; most 
of the sixteen boys were opposed. ‘‘ We’ll 
disfranchise you if you don’t give in!” 
threatened the boys. Finally they were 
brought to see the advantages of educa- 
tion, and the law was passed. Now one- 
half the working hours are spent in the 
schoolroom, the other half in manual 
labor. 

Cases of law-breaking are tried before 
the judge, who sentences the culprit ac- 
cording to the statutes. Although once 
in a while there are mistakes, his deci- 
sions as a whole are remarkably just and 
shrewd. Upon demand, the prisoner is 
allowed trial by jury, and if dissatisfied 
with a verdict he has the privilege of car- 
rying the case up to the Supreme Court, 
which is made up of Mrs. Carter and the 
faculty. The Supreme Court also tries 
all cases in which officers are implicated. 

These trials are serious affairs, but 
their gravity is sometimes lightened by 
humorous incidents. One little girl who 
was being tried for assault and battery— 
it is so natural to enforce one’s wishes 
with the fist—asserted, ‘‘I did batter her, 
but indeed I didn’t salt her!’”? On an- 
other occasion a witness against a youth- 
ful cook, who in a fit of temper had bela- 
bored a boy with a wooden cooking-spoon, 
explained in her eagerness to tell “the 
whole truth,” “I know she hit him, be- 
cause I remember that afterwards she 
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put the spoon right back in our cake bat- 
ter without washing it!” But who can 
think of hygiene when the temper is 
up? 

A convicted prisoner is either fined or 
sentenced to serve a term in jail. In the 
latter case his hair is cropped and he 
wears @ striped, crash suit. He works 
aud goes to school with the others, but no 
one speaks to him and his meals are 
served separately. At night he is locked 
into tbe miniature stone jail. This quaint 
little building is regarded with pride by 
those outside and with hearty detestation 
by those inside. A prisoner is in disgrace 
and is regarded with contempt and scorn, 
but when he has served his sentence and 
again takes his place among his comrades 
no stigma attaches itself tohim. Indeed, 
too many glass windows make stone- 
throwing risky. 

The currency is interesting. The coin 
of the realm is aluminum with the de- 


A Group of Boy Citizens 


nomination of the piece stamped upon 
it. Citizens are paid from four to six 
dollars a week wages and on this support 
themselves. It was decided in town 
meeting to have no paupers, and no pau- 
pers, there are. ‘Nothing without la- 
bor” is the motto. A boy found idling 
in working hours is arrested for vagrancy, 
and unless he can show three dollars and 
fifty cents he is put in jail, where he 
works for nothing. No, idleness is not 
encouraged. 

There are two grades of board. Resi- 
dents living at Hotel Walton pay three 
dollars and fifty cents a week. The Col- 
onade is for those who feel that they 
cannot pay so much, and the fare is 
plainer. The food is wholesome and ap- 
petizing. Doubtless it is due, at least 
in part, to good fare that the “judge” 
has made a record-breaking score of 
growing two feet in two years. The 
meals are also well served. People who 
think that charity should be ladled out 
with an iron spoon and the beneficiary 
made as uncomfortable as possible would 
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lift their eyebrows at sight of the white 
tablecloths and silver; but it is worth 
considering that here are being trained 
twenty-five men and women who are going 
to have homes of their own some day. 
Four little maids bustle about with the 
dignity that befits the responsible office 
of sérving. Low-voiced conversation is 
carried on. Hands are immaculate—the 
board of health sees to that.. A new 
boy is seated beside the superintendent, 
whose tactful suggestions tide over any 
embarrassing mistake or awkwardness. 
One’s thought is, “ What well-bred chil- 
dren.” 

From the wages the children also buy 
their clothes. When a new boy comes 
he is given credit'for one week’s board, 
but though his clothes be in fringes no 
new ones aré forthcoming until he has 
earned them. 

Besides the large farm garden, each boy 
rents land for a garden of his own, the 


produce of which he sells to the house, 
receiving payment in the republic’s coin. 
These plots reflect the individuality of 
the owners. The favorite design is a cir- 
cular, triangular, or heart-shaped flower 
bed in the center with paths radiating 
from it,-The young farmer plants rad- 
ishes, Onions, tomatoes, or any other 
vegetable that suits his taste. The girls 
have flower beds, ih which rockeries are 
popular. While the boys are working 
on the farm and caring for the stock, 
the girls are learning to sew, cook, make 
butter, wash, and iron? 

This sounds like hard work for children, 
but it evidently agrees with them, for 
they are healthy and happy. There are 
good times, too. On a half-holiday come 
frequent raps at the superintendent’s 
door, ‘‘Mr. Heberling, hadn’t I better 
take the horse down to the blacksmith’s 


“to see about that shoe?” “Can I go, 


too?” And two smiling boys start off on 
a three-mile drive. ‘Mr. Heberling, can 
I go fishing?” “And I?” ‘And I?” 
Off starts another group to sit on a bank 
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of the Lehigh Canal and offer bait to cat- 
fish that seldom bite. The girls, ‘“‘dressed 
up” in skirts that trail fashionably, 
prance up and down the walks. 

The training of this school is distinctly 
religious. No long-drawn homilies nor 
wearisome lessons from the catechism, 
but the teaching of practical, helpful 
Christianity. Every evening there are 
family prayers and the music in which 
the children delight, and every Sunday 
morning there is a talk out under the ap- 
ple trees. Often a conscience-smitten 
look or a whispered ‘‘That’s me!” shows 
that one listener has taken the lesson to 
heart. 

‘“‘Where are the children to go after 
they leave here?” one wishes to know. 
The republic is so young that as yet few 
have been sent out into the world, but it 
is intended that a child shall stay until 
he is about eighteen, or until it is felt 
that he is strong enough to rely upon him- 





self, when a suitable position will be found 
forhim. The girls will go out as teachers, 
house servants, nurses, or to do any hon- 
est work for which they seem fitted. It 
is hoped that, through the kindness of 
people who become interested in the chil- 
dren, a college course will be possible for 
some who seem to have a bent for study. 

**Ig the republic a success?” is the 
question always asked. The teachers 
answer emphatically, ‘‘Yes.’”’ But one 
has to havefaith and hope. It is.no work 
for a pessimist. ‘‘Bad days” come here 
as elsewhere, when the children are As 
contrary as any in the land, when the 
city calls to the homesick lad and the 
longing for the old life is too strong to be 
withstood. There is asad tale of how a 
“cop” and his prisoner once fled together, 
to be brought back in disgrace by an 
irate “bondsman.” But when a boy well 
started on the road to town decides that 
he is doing a foolish thing and goes back 
to the farm “‘running every step of the 
way,” the republic can count one more 
true and loyal citizen, 
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She carried it to town, one day, 

- But in a little while 

“ Siear Papa’? had to hold the lamb, 
Which nade the people smile. 


Papa didn’t mind that much, 
For he loved Mary so, 
Yet sometimes he was known to wish 


That ‘ Lambie” need not go. 


For the Children 
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Mary’s Little Lamb 


BY ELIZABETH B. BROWNELL 


She led him by 


Mary had a little lamb, 
Its fleece was white as snow; 
Everywhere that Mary went 


That lamb just had to go. 


a little string, 


Whenever she went out, 
So up and down the garden walk: 


It followed her about. 








Pinto, the African Monkey 
BY HORACE SEYMOUR KELLER 


When we commenced to pack our traps 
for the home-bound trip, Pinto was full of 
curiosity. He would peep into the trunks, 
pull out some of the things, and stand 
very still with his hands crosged upon his 
breast when we scolded him, As the 
packing and getting together of things 
proceeded, the more curious he became. 
He would crawl up to my wife, pull her 
dress and finger the baby’s skirts as 
though desiring to learn what it was all 
about. Then he would come to me, cross 
his tiny hands upon my knee and look up 


at me with those bright, hazel eyes of his, 
and say, as nearly as a monkey can: 

“You are going t® leave me behind. I 
don’t want to be left behind. I must go, 
too.”’ 

Poor little Pinto! He really seemed to 
reach a conclusion finally. We were go- 
ing away from the mission forever, going 
back home to America, and he was to 
stay behind in Africa and be a good little 
monkey for somebody else, who had 
promised to take good care of him and 
treat him as nicely as we had. 

He would never, never see us again, 
and he did love the baby so—that curious 
little creature with white skin, star-like 


eyes and yellow tresses. The baby and 
the monkey could talk in a tongue we 
could not understand. Pinto seemed to 
realize that parting from the baby was 
the most distressing feature of the whole 
affair—the baby whose hammock he had 
swung for hours, O, ever. so carefully, 
the baby who had rolled and tumbled 
with him in the sunshine, the baby 
playmate, the. only creature in all the 
world who was allowed to tug at Pinto’s 
tail. 

After it fully dawned upon his monkey 
mind, he grew less curious, more quiet 
and reserved. He watched the proceed- 
ings as before, but kept closer to the 
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baby. He would. stroke its cheeks with 
his little hands and would chatter in a 
soft, low tone when. baby fondled ‘his 
head. : 

“ Poor little Pinto! I am so sorry we 
cannot take you along,” I said to him the 
day before we were to leaye. for Cape 
Town, as he leaned against my knee, 
looking up at me with those ever-plead- 
ing, searching, hazel eyes, He slipped 
down, seated himself upon his haunches 
close by my feet, hugged his knees close 
to his body with his arms and began to 
rock about in a monkey-like way, pa- 
thetic to look upon. His chin dropped 
upon his-breast, and when he. again lifted 
his eyes to me I really saw tears trickling 
softly, sadly from them. ag 

Poor Pinto! Asif ashamed of his show 
of emotion, he.sprang to my knee, fondled 
my hand, jumped to the window-sill, 
swung himself to the ground and ran to 
the empty baby hammock only a few 
yards away. I followed him. with my 
eyes as he approached it. I saw him 
falter as he neared it, and I saw him glide 
up the tree from which it swung, saw 
him reach the ground again and dance 


‘about, and chatter as though in a great. 


rage. . : , : 

Then he ran quickly back to the house, 
leaped to the window-sill and soon took 
his place ‘by the baby’s crib. What 


prompted my wife to take up the’ baby- 


then I do not know, but she did, and be- 
fore she reached the doorway Pinto 


. African friend did. not mind me. 
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sprang before her as though to block her 
‘way, with the hair between his-ears raised 


in a tuft and his hazel eyes blazing as: 


though with fury. 

“Go away, Pinto,” she said. But the 
little monkey would not move away from 
before.her. I snapped my. fingers at him 
and said: 

** Mind, Pinto! Go away!” 

He hesitated for a few seconds, then 
moved away from the doorway, sprang to 
the window-sill, swung to the ground and 
ran swiftly to the bright-colored ham- 
mock swinging in the breeze. The nearer 
my wife approached the hammock, with 
the smiling, crowing, star-eyed. baby in, 
her arms, the more enraged Pinto became. 
He danced between her and ‘the ham: 
mock like alittle fiend; he dashed at her 
skirt, gnashed his teeth and beat his 
breast with doubled fists. He tried to 
clamber up her. form.and snatch the baby 
away from her arms. . ‘ ; 

**Pinto, mind ! Go away !’’ I cried from 
the window. But this time my little 

_ He 
held his ground..so firmly between ‘thy 
wife and the hammock that I went.out-to 
see what it all meant. be 

I learned quickly. Curled up in the 
hammock was a small but deadly snake, 
whose bite was ‘fatal. The. blow of a 
stick easily dispatched the troublesome 
visitor. Then Pinto hugged- my~knees; 
tugged at my wife’s skirts, fawned, upon 


the baby and patted its pink ‘cheeks, and’: 
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chattered in a monkey-like tone of entire 
satisfaction. 

It was our last night in the African 
mission. When we left for America 
Pinto came with us. The little monkey 
made the voyage as nicely as the baby 
did,-and they are now ¢lose friends as of 
old. - 


Filipino Children Eager. for 
| ‘School 


Majer ‘Gardner, governor of Tayabas, Lu- 
zon, in his report on the educational aspira- 
tions of the Filipinos, writes : 


Children and grown people are all anx- 
ious to learn English, and in nearly every 
pueblo where there isan English teacher 
night classes are being formed. Tagalo 
children, both male and.female, are the 
most precocious I have ever seen, ve 
bright and studious and exceedingly well- 
behaved.. There. are five pueblos in my 
province which desire each to send a boy 
to the United States to be educated, the 
expense to be paid by popular subscrip- 
tion,, 

Heretofore ‘general education was 
frowned down upon,.and only a limited 
number were encou and -permitted 
to study Spanish... The people appreciate 
American efforts;for.general education, 
and they acknowledge the manifest good 
intentions of our government in their be- 
half,: If properly managed hereafter, the 
Bureau of Education in these islands, 
with: good’ American teachers in every 
pueblo, can .be. more beneficial than 
troops in preventing future revolutions. 
When the children ‘are on our side we 
nattirally have the mothers. ‘~ 








The Methodist Ecumenical Conference 


The picture below depicts the exterior and 
courtyard of the most historic of Wesleyan 
chapels in London, one inseparably identified 
with the Wesleys, and to be the seat of the 
Methodist Ecumenical Conference, which 
meets for its third decennial session in 
Wesley’s Chapel, City Road, Sept. 4. 





Wesley’s Chapel, City Road, London, where the Methodist Ecumenical Conference Meets 


The first ecumenical conference met in this 
place in 1881; the second was held in Wash. 
ington, D. C., in 1891; and the third reverts to 
the ancient building designed and built by 
John Wesley. Australia’s turn should come 
in1911, Five hundred delegates from all parts 
of the world{will be in attendance, the Amer. 


ivan delegations numbering 300, and the Brit- 
ish, Continental and Australian and Asiatic 
conferences sending 200. Bishops Hartzell 
from Africaand Vincent from Switzerland will 
be notable representatives of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church North’s foreign work. The 
opening sermun will be preached by Bishop 
C. B. Galloway of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church South. One striking event on the 
program of the conference will be the fra- 
ternal visit of a deputation from the National 
Council of Evangelical Free Churches, the 
deputation including such men as Drs. Joseph 
Parker, Monro Gibson, Alexander Maclaren 
and Mr. George Cadbury. Great mass meet- 
ings in connection with the conference are 
to be held in St. James Halland Exeter 
Hall, when such themes as The Moral 
Unity of. English Speaking Peoples will be 
discussed, 

In the main the conference is a deliberative 
and social body—not a legislative one, in this 
respect being like the International Congrega- 
tional Council. The few resolutions which 
may be passed will in no case bear upon 
questions of administration of the various 
bodies represented in the conference, but 
will deal with great issues, like church 
unity, opposition to the liquor traffic, ete. ; 
and even when passed will only have moral 
weight. 

The conference knows no color line, and 
some of the most eminent representatives of 
the Negro and Indian races, sent from the 
missions of India and the African-American 
churches of the United States, will be present 
and have honorable places’on the program. 
Already the color line issue has been raised 
by some white Americans stopping in London 
hotels. But to the credit of the managers of 
the hotels be it said that they have let it be 
known that they will welcome all reputable 
guests, whatever their color, the prejudices 
of transient American tourists to the contrary 


notwithstanding. 
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Dartmouth Hall 


President Tucker, being what: he is, 
is not much given to talk about him- 
self or the work that he has done. 
But in view of the approaching celebra- 
tion at Hanover, Sept. 24, 25, of the 100th 
anniversary of the graduation from Dart- 
mouth of Daniel Webster, and the inevi- 
table turning of public attention then to 
the notable history of Dartmouth College 
—past and present—it seemed opportune 
to The Congregationalist to send a repre- 
sentative to Hanover, recently, to look 
over the ‘‘plant,’”’ sense the situation if 
possible, and draw out the opinions of 
President Tucker on some of the issues of 
the hour, educational and ecclesiastical. 

In 1861 William Jewett Tucker gradu- 
ated from Dartmouth College. In 1893 
he became president of the institution 
from which he had graduated, his inter- 
mediate career and his development in 
character and- power having made him 
the choice of the trustees (and alumni) as 
successor of Rev. Dr. S. C. Bartlett. 


EXTERNAL BETTERMENT 


The record of the eight years of Presi- 
dent Tucker’s presidency causes the loyal 
sons of Dartmouth to break out with en- 


thusiastic praise. It is.a record visible in . 


part, and to be felt in part. A walk about 
Hanover today reveals striking growth in 
new structures and a changed aspect of 


some of the old historic buildings, which 


By George Perry Morris 


now have coatings of paint and the air of 
orderliness that are the signs of institu- 
tional prosperity. Fine new dormitories 
(Richardson Hall and Fayerweather Hall), 
a splendid physical laboratory (Wilder 
Halli), a building set apart for geological, 
zodlogical and botanical laboratories and 
collections (the Butterfield Museum), the 
elegant new College Hall about finished 
which will serve as the social headquar- 
ters of the college, the fine new water 
works and heating plant and the reno- 
vated, enlarged historic mansions about 
the village green, formerly the homes of 
celebrated professors and Hanoverian 
families, but now élike dormitories 
for students—all these tell of generous 
giving to Dartmouth by her alumni and 
admirers, whose gifts have been stimu- 
lated by President Tucker’s presentation 
of the college’s needs and his incarnation 
of Dartmouth idealé. During his admin- 
istration $1,611,000 have come to Dart- 
mouth. 

Blessed with a superb natural location 
and. admirable buildings. of the older 
styles of academic architecture, the new 
Dartmouth emerges in buildings chaste, 
beautiful, but not ornate, and all either 
placed or to be placed so that there shall 
be a unity of scheme and harmony of ef- 
fect. A symmetrically developed execu- 
tive creates a —— developed 
institution. 
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President Tucker and the New Dartmouth 


INTERNAL CHANGE AND GROWTH 


On the side of the internal life of the 
institution there has been a like marked 
change, a revision and readjustment of 
the curriculum to conform—so far as 
is thought best—to present day ideals 
of education, the founding of the Amos 
Tuck School of Administration and Fi- 
nance, a welding together of the alumni 
associations and the college and the 
creation of a college esprit de corps 
quite exceptional in its intensity. In 
1893 the class entering Dartmouth num- 
bered 120; this fall the Freshman class 
will number 240 probably. In 1893 the 
class graduating numbered 62; the class 
of 1901 numbered 120. In 1893 the num- 
ber of students was 232; last year there 
were 642. 


THE MAN AND HIS HISTORY 


President Tucker came to Dartmouth 
at a time when it was ready to step for- 
ward. He arrived at the right psycho- 
logical moment and he would be the last 
one to minimize this fact. But after due 
allowance is made for this, and for the 
fact that the past ten years have been 


‘years of unexampled development in edu- 


cational institution growth everywhere, 
it still remains true that Dartmouth’s 
development is due in a very large meas- 
ure to the personal influence of its execu- 
tive and the charm he exerts on men, old 
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and young. Few careers in recent New 
England history have so strikingly illus- 
trated the value of atmosphere, person- 
ality, totality of character and power 
as personal and institutional assets. As 
a popular pastor at Manchester (First Con- 
gregational) and New York (Madison 
Square Presbyterian) Dr. Tucker had re- 
vealed gifts which justified his choice in 
1879 as professor of sacred rhetoric at 
Andover Theological Seminary, where he 
remained as teacher in homiletics and 
pastoral theology and as a dominating 
personality until he left for Dartmouth in 
1893. His work at Andover as a teacher, 
as a formulator of the newer conceptions 
of Christianity whether considered as doc- 
trine or as a social force, and as a living 
illustration of the type of Christianity 
for which he pleaded was a distinct con- 
tribution to the life of the Congregational 
denomination in particular, and to the 
spiritual wealth of all the Protestant de- 
nominations. When the history of the 
change in New England theology from the 
individualistic to the social conception 
of Christianity comes to be written, the 
future historian will have to deal with 
William Jewett Tucker as a contributing 
factor during the days when he was 
shaping the thought of men in his class- 
room at Andover, when he was writing 
in the Andover Review, and when he was 
preaching at the leading colleges and in 
the leading pulpits. 


SOURCES OF HIS POWER 


In any analysis of the sources of his 
power, whether revealed formerly at An- 
dover as a teacher, or now at Dartmouth 
as an administrator, it would be natural 
to begin with the things that are more 
obvious, the attractiveness of the exte- 
rior man, the face strong yet refined, the 
unvarying courtesy. Later come the im- 
pressions of power in reserve, a slowness 
to express judgment, a disposition to be- 
lieve the best until forced to believe the 
worst, a determination to do justice to 
disputants, and to have the judgment 
pronounced carry with it to the person 
judged conviction as to its reasonable- 
ness and inevitability. Symmetry and 
poise are words that instinctively come 
to mind: 

Few men have less self-esteem, less 
self-assertion, using those words in their 
baser meaning. But few men have more 
self-respect and self-assertion, using those 
words in their nobler meaning. Persua- 
siveness, ‘‘ power to bring the consenting 
reason and the awakened conscience and 
the kindled emotion of the whole to bear 
upon every part,” accurately describes— 
in his own words, words used to define the 
source of greatest power in preaching— 
President Tucker’s own success, whether 
addressing a congregation in a church, 
or a faculty meeting, or a student body. 
Dogmatism he abjures. Authority he 
exercises. But it is authority based on 
sympathetic insight, reasoned conviction, 
generous impulse, sensible optimism and 
realistic idealism. 

The under graduate body, if asked why 
they like him to the point of adoration, 
reply: ‘Because heis a man and treats 
us as if we were men.” Possessing this 
note of humanity, President Tucker, 
when he comes on Sunday afternoon to 
talk with the students on religious and 
ethical themes, grips them as no other 
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Webster in His Study Days 


man who preachestothem. The preacher 
gains because of his record as an execu- 
tive; the man witha message from God 
gains attentiom.beeause of his conduct as 
@ man among : 

The teachin ree, if asked why they 
are so loyal, -reply: ‘‘ Because he intui- 
tively discerns our real opinions, harmon- 
izes when he can, and when he overrules 
convinces us of the wisdom of his deci- 
sion; because. when convinced of. the 
wisdom of a course he courageously sets 
about bringing it to pass, no matter what 
the obstacles, personal or institutional.” 

That President Tucker would exert 
a fine personal influence at Dartmouth 
none who knew him personally prior to 
1893 doubted for an instant. That he 
would prove 4 great executive, capable 
both of devising large things and execut- 
ing with finish the most minute details, 
may have been a surprise tosome. The 
testimony from those who have had to do 
with him as a reviser of curricula, as a 
planner of new buildings and as a mas- 
ter workman is that his memory for de- 
tail, his care for the minutiae of adminis- 
trative service, are remarkable in their 
tenacity and sweep. Facts as well as 
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principles, eddies as well as currents, in- 
terest him. Idealism and practicality are 
wedded. The students are loved en masse 
and also as individuals, and no student, 


ag however obscure, is safe from an interest 


which is both fraternal and paternal. 
Sympathy, trust, candor, justice are 


* qualities which are likely to tie an under- 


graduate and young alumni body to a 
man; and power to win under-graduate 
affection and admiration, and foresight 
and economy in administering funds are 
qualities likely to induce older alumni 
and friends of a college to give gener- 
ously to it. 


HIS POLICY AS AN ADMINISTRATOR 


When asked to state briefly the under- 
lying, guiding principles of his adminis- 
tration, President Tucker said that he 
had tried to capitalize the past of Dart- 
mouth, to make it a productive asset, as 
it were, one around which, as an ideal, 
the alumni could gather with full en- 
thusiasm. And of course one who knows 
the history of Dartmouth, and recalls the 
men it has bred, realizes the import of 
this effort on President Tucker’s part. 
He also has endeavored to better the 
“plant” of the college—with results al- 
ready alluded to—and to bring to pass the 
most practical co-operation between the 
village and the college. He has tried to 
preserve the democratic ideals of the stu- 
dents and at the same time introduce 
certain social features through homelike 
dormitories, and notably by the erection 
of College Hall, calculated to add to the 
amenities and refinements of life with- 
out in any way impairing unity of spirit 
and democracy of intercourse. Exclusive 
fraternities do not take precedence at 
Dartmouth, 

On the educational side he has labored 
to unify the various departments of the 
college, to broaden and deepen the range 
of studies and to work out a modified 
elective system, which, while recognizing 
the justness of the contention that indi- 
vidual preferences should be consulted, 
at the same time sees to it that every 
student at some time in his course gets 
at least an introduction to certain 
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branches of knowledge which all are 
better for knowing something about. 
He believes that men coming from a wide 
area of territory and representing a great 
variety of social conditions need the pre- 
scribed courses of study and time for ad- 
justment to the college idea and ideals 
before they are fit to choose. Freshman 
year at Dartmouth is chiefly prescribed; 
Senior year is entirely elective, with a 
large preponderance of electives in Sopho-. 
more and Junior years. 


THE FUTURE OF THE SMALL COLLEGE 


Asked whether the small college is not 
in a critical stage of its career, and as to 
whether its future is not somewhat prob- 
lematical, President Tucker admits that 
there is a rivalry between the under-grad- 
uate department of large universities and 
colleges of the type of Dartmouth, Bow- 
doin, Williams and Amherst, but just 
what the outcome is to be he does not 
care to prophesy, save to say that he be- 
lieves that parents and students in the 
long run will be loyal to the institution 
that best does the sort of work that the 
word ‘‘college”’ hitherto has meant when 
used by Americans. If an institution 
like Dartmouth can do it better than 
Harvard College—in distinction from 
Harvard University—can do it, it’ will 
live. The argument often made in favor 
of the. small college, that the student 
there gets more intercourse with teachers 
than the student in a university does, 
President Tucker does not put as much 
emphasis upon as some mendo. He be- 
lieves that conditions have changed quite 
as much in the colleges as in the univer- 
sities, conditions working against any- 


thing like the old formal relations be- 
tween teacher and pupil. He doibts 
whether there ever was a time when the 
student and teacher could meet more 
easily and beneficially than now. 


THE PRESERVATION OF THE HUMANITIES 


The real pressing problem in education 
today, President Tucker beliéves, is the 
problem whether the tendéncy, now so 
noticeable, of men going directly from 
the high school into professional life— 
this is more noticeable in the West than 
in the East—is to eliminate the college. 


. He feels that any persistence in this course 


on the partof American youth will be un- 
favorable to our national life. He believes 
strongly in a transition period between 
home life and professional life, where the 
youth spends three or four years in com- 
radeship with other youth, where he is 
forced to get glimpses of the humanities 
and to feel the ideal side of life. In the 
professional schools the liberalizing ten- 
dencies are-reduced to a minimum, and a 
youth who omits the college and goes 
directly from the high school to the pro- 
fessional school will not be likely to be 
the broad-minded, cultured citizen that 
the college bred man is. 


COLLEGES AS TRAINING SCHOOLS FOR 
FEDERAL OFFICIALS 


Asked whether he believed that Amer- 
ican institutions of learning had any 
special service to render the nation as it 
enters a new stage of its history, or any 
contribution to make in solving the prob- 
lems which have arisen from the defeat 
of Spain, President Tucker pointed out 
how Dartmouth, through the Amos Tuck 
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School of Administration and Finance, is 
finely equipped for training men for the 
higher forms of business and commerce, 
journalism, the diplomatic service and 
public administration. This school, the 
gift of Mr. Edward Tuck, has an endow- 
ment of $300,000, and is designed to meet 
the fact that an ever-increasing number 
of college graduates are entering busi- 
ness. It plans to give to such, as they 
leave college, knowledge of the funda- 
mental principles which underlie all 
business. 

Mr. Tuck and the officials of Dart- 
mouth felt that the American college 
ought to be elastic and vigorous enough 
to adjust itself to new social conditions 
and new ideals of youth, and to fit young 
men so minded to be centers of intelli- 
gent influence and power. Hence a 
school, which, so far as it is an adjunct 
to Dartmouth, is modeled after the 
Thayer School of Civil Engineering, also 
in Hanover. It is a graduate school, in 
which political, anthropological and eco- 
nomic geography, social statistics and 
demography, constitutional and interna- 
tional law, modern languages, economics, 
corporation finance, insurance, practical 
banking, public finance and public and 
municipal administration are some of the 
many subjects taught. Thus far the stu- 
dents who have graduated from it have 
gone, in the main, into responsible posi- 
tions in houses engaged in foreign com- 
merce. But President Tucker is confi- 
dent that if our Government would. put 
the diplomatic and consular service on a 
basis of appointment by merit, Dart- 
mouth men would more and more select 
the school as a place of preparation for 





The Butterfield Museum. 
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service of the nation. But, until the na- 
tion so-acts, domestic and foreign com- 
mercial houses will pre-empt most of the 
men. Of course, thus employed they will 
do much to serve the nation indirectly by 
enabling our business houses to compete 
with German houses, many of whose em- 
ployees are similarly educated in the Ger- 
man trade schools. 


ARE COLLEGE MEN RELIGIOUS 


Being a@ man who has known young 
men intimately for many years, it seemed 
as if it would be well to sound President 
Tucker as to their attitude toward reli- 
gion. Like Prof. F. G. Peabody of Har- 
vard, he testifies to the innate religious- 
ness of the American youth, and to his 
gratification at the responsiveness of 
young men to appeals to their deeper na- 
tures, their response being in exact pro- 





Webster in His Maturity 


portion to the depth of the appeal to 
“them. This he observes as the various 
preachers at Dartmouth strike notes 
varying in depth. At Dartmouth the 
young man’s religion is not of an emo- 
tional sort; it expresses itself in rever- 
ence and in firmness of conviction. Very 
little concern about religion on the side 
of critical inquiry, or doubt leading to 
mental struggle, is noticeable now. The 
fundamental questions now are those 
which touch on the personality of the 
student, who is concerned more about his 
own personal ideals and conduct, what he 
should be and what he will be in life. 
Biblical criticism, the more intricate 
speculations concerning the person of 
Christ and the whole scientific and philo- 
sophical aspects of religion concern the 
student of today comparatively little. 
The preacher may discuss doctrinal themes 
much as he pleases without provoking dis- 
sent or turning the student away, pro- 
viding he presents his views clearly and 
makes them of practical service to his 


hearers. 
COLLEGE MORALS 


Questioned as to the relative ethical 
standards of college men now and for- 
merly, President Tucker was slow about 
formulating hisanswer. He believes that 
disorder due to drinking has declined in 
colleges very much, and that there is less 
use of liquor in college than formerly. 
But he thinks that probably college men 


when at home or in environments other= 


than collegiate drink more than they 
used to. As for chastity—one cannot 
speak with the certainty with which one 
can measure an open vice. He is sure 
that the influence of modern college ath- 
letics makes for chastity ; indecency and 
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immorality are banned by the student 
body asa whole, and nowhere else in soci- 
ety can a body of men of about the same 
age be found grouped together who are so 
chaste. 


THE CLERGYMAN’'S RELATIVE LOSS OF 
PLACE 


Having formerly been a pastor and 
being an educator now, it seemed to 
the interviewer that President Tucker 
was pre-eminently qualified to assess 
President Thwing of Adelbert’s recent 
assertion that the educator and not the 
clergyman is the most influential citi- 
zen in the community today. President 
Tucker agrees ‘with President Thwing in 
the main. He holds that the decade just 
closed has been pre-eminently one in 
which education has been the dominant 
thought of Americans, and that the edu- 
cator today has behind him a background 
which formerly the preacher had. He 
believes that the college today affords a 
man a definite vantage ground to work 
from, larger and more commanding than 
any particular pulpit that could be named. 
He does not affirm that this is a fact 
which will be permanent. But hesees no 
way to escape the conclusion. Those who 
know the exalted conception which Pres- 
ident Tucker has had and still has of the 
pulpit, a conception set forth admirably 
in his Lyman Beecher lectures (1898) on 
preaching—in the book The Making and 
Unmaking of a Preacher—will realize the 
significance of this admission. 

“You stated recently in an address 
that the great desideratum of the church 
today was power of adaptation to new 
conditions. Has the fact that the college 
has forged ahead of the church been due 
in part because it has shown a greater 
power of adaptation to new conditions?” 
was the next question. 

“Yes. The college was in a position 
to adjust itself to the new light of sci- 
ence, and without any misgivings. The 
church, even when she has utilized the 
new light, has done it with misgiving and 
unfamiliarity.” 


MEN—NOT NEW MACHINERY * 


Being a man who in his own life finely 
illustrates the power of personality, Pres- 
ident Tucker quite naturally puts more 
stress upon that, as he faces the future 
of the church, than some other men 
would do. When his attention, for in- 
stance, was called to the preference of 
many of our churches for preachers not 
trained in our Congregational seminaries, 
and when asked as to the changes in 
polity or theology which it might be 
necessary for the Congregational denomi- 
nation to make in order to meet the 
demands of the age, he replied that he 
doubted whether any reconstruction of 
theology or polity were to be mentioned 
with the need of finding men informed 
or transformed by the essential spirit of 
Christianity. Men who have that will 
meet with response from laymen. The 
problem of. the church, as he sees it, is 
to find men and then trust them, and it 
does not matter vitally whether they 
have been trained as Congregationalists 
or not. We are past the time when any 
restatement of truth or any reconstruc- 
tion of machinery will save the church. 
Now as ever spirit and not form is funda- 
mental. - 
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Being in this temper, President Tucker 
is not prescribing radical reconstruction 
of the theological seminaries. He admits 
that of course if we were starting de 
novo to plan for training the ministry in 
New England there would not be four 
theological seminaries established at Ban- 
gor, Andover, Hartford and New Haven, 
but he declines to say now which of those 
should die or be consolidated. He be- 
lieves that the seminaries’ curricula are 
fairly up to date. Asked whether the ad- 
dition of more philosophy of religion and 
experimental psychology would -not be 
better for the students, he said he thought 
perhaps one student in ten would profit 
by the change, and that he would say the 
same of sociology as of psychology. 

The institutional church as a theoreti- 
cal matter he believes to be one that 
has wider acceptance, but he questions 
whether as a practical matter it is any 
stronger than it was. With the develop- 
ment of the ‘‘social settlement idea,” for 
which he stood sponsor by founding the 


‘Andover (now the South End) House in. 


Boston, he is gratified. He believes that 
it has kept reasonably free from cheap 
imitations, and has swept on in a clear 
current without many eddies. 

As a Congregationalist he admits that 
no positive policy is being clearly marked 
out for the denomination now by ecclesi- 
astical statesmen of the Leonard Bacon 
type. But he does not believe in manu- 
facturing issues or fostering ‘‘ bosses” 
rather than statesmen, and he is confi- 
dent that when the time comes again for 
leadership and for denominational states- 
manship the men will emerge. ‘The 
Congregational denomination,” says he, 
‘“‘never sets its mill to grinding unless 
something is to be done; but when any- 
thing is to be done it starts up with tre- 
mendous forée.”’ 

If anything has been written in this 
article which unintentionally in any way 
tends to obscure or make seem insignifi- 
cant the work of President Tucker’s pred- 
ecessors at Dartmouth, President Tucker 
would be the first to deprecate it. Dart- 
mouth men now have a way of speaking 
of ‘the New Dartmouth,” and within 
certain limits it is a correct term. But 
the present Dartmouth is the fruit of the 
old, and President Tucker has but built 
nobly on foundations and superstructure 
laid by other good and great men. 

The exercises at Dartmouth in con- 
nection with the Webster Centennial bid 
fair to be very notable. Addresses by 
Professors Richardson and J. K. Lord 
will be given on the 24th. On the after- 
noon of the 25th the corner stone of Web- 
ster Hall will be laid, and ex-Governor 
F. 8. Black, ’75, of New York State will 
give the address. In the morning a 
formal estimate of Webster, by Hon. 
S. W. McCall, ’74, the independent Re- 
publican congressman of Massachusetts, 
will be given, and honorary degrees will 
be conferred. At the formal banquet in 
the evening, to be held in the new Col- 
lege Hall, leading national and state 
officials will be present. Prof. Francis 
Brown of Union Seminary will speak on 
the Relation of President Brown to Mr. 
Webster in the Dartmouth College Case. 
Rev. Dr. Edward Everett Hale will give 
reminiscences of Mr. Webster. Chief- 
Justice Fuller will speak on Mr. Webster 
before the Federal Supreme Court. 
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Messages of the Patriarchs to Men of Today’ 


Vill. Seek First the Kingdom of God 


By Rev. A. 


As a description of the transformation 
of a soul from a lower to the highest 
plane of spiritual life I know of nothing 
in literature which surpasses that of 
Jacob in his night at Peniel. In its con- 
trast of two characters in the same per- 
son, in its dramatic intensity, in its cor- 
respondence to the profoundest human 
experience of self-conquest for the sake 
of the kingdom of God, it stands alone. 
To outline briefly the meaning of this 
acted parable we note: 

1. The prayer for self-preservation. All 
his life Jacob had sought self-advance- 
ment. He did not pursue this aim with 
the lowest motives. He appreciated in a 
degree the meaning of the promise which 
he won by fraud, that he should be the 
means of bringing a great blessing to the 
whole world. But his own self was in his 
mind the most prominent thing in that 
blessing. That is expressed in the lan- 
guage in which his father committed it 
to him: 

God give thee of the dew of heaven, 

And of the fatness of the earth, 

And plenty of corn and wine ; 

Let peoples serve thee, 

And nations bow down to thee. 
He stole this birthright from his brother 
with the adroit patience characteristic of 
the Jew. By the same yielding patience 
he overreached his uncle and father-in- 
law, Laban. And now, after a lifetime of 
exile and toil, he was going home rich 
with spoil, when he faced the peril of los- 
ing all at a single stroke. Then he cried 
to God, ‘‘ Deliver me, I pray thee, from 
the hand of my brother... for I fear 
him, lest he come and smite me.”’ 

He took every precaution he could 
think of to protect himself, sending 
valuable gifts, one after another, to 
Esau, separating his families and cattle 
into two companies, that one at least 
might have a chance to escape. Then 
he was left alone in the night with his 
fear to try to prevail on God to deliver 
him. 

So many a one has faced the danger 
of losing his property, his position, his 
best beloved, all of which he had meant 
to use honorably, but to which he had 
clung as the necessity of his life. To 
lose them meant to lose everything. 
Like Jacob he has wrestled with God 
for his life. 

2. The power of trust. In that night 
of anguish a great change came over the 
patriarch. He ceased to cling to his pos- 
sessions, even to his wives and children, 
as the chief object of his life. He rose 
to the height of conviction that he was 
in the hands of God to doa great service 
for the world, and all that he had he 
gave up to be used as the wisdom of God 
should determine to do that service. 
Though he should lose all, he would gain 
all if God would use him, for his am- 
bition was no longer to fulfill the purpose 
of his life in his own way, but simply 
to commit his way unto the Lord. He 
no longer prayed to be delivered from 
Esau, no longer feared his brother’s com- 





*Sunday School Lesson for Sept. 15. Text, Gen. 
32,33. International Lesson, Jacob a Prince with 
God. 
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ing. He surrendered himself into the 
hands of God, asking only that he would 
bless him. 

This conquest of self is told in a vivid, 
dramatic picture of a wrestling between 
Jacob and an unknown man in the dark- 
ness. The picture is made complete by 
the straining of Jacob’s thigh, but the vic- 
tory he won through defeat is made plain 
by the change in his name. Jacob, the 
supplanter, becomes Israel, the prince 
with God. The former man, ‘who used 
his religion, as he used all else, to ad- 
vance himself, disappears. The new man 
stands beside God, because in desire 
and aim he is one with God. 

It is because Jacob’s experience has 
been repeated by so many, who in sur- 
rendering all have gained all, that this 
story continues to be held precious. We 
may question the literalness of its form, 
but it is useless for us to question its 
meaning while souls ennobled by the ex- 
perience it describes know it to be true. 

3. The revelation of God. When the 
man came to think over what he had 
gone through, to realize how his fear of 
Esau and his anxiety for his household 
and his property had vanished, and how 
his mind was filled with peace while the 
danger he confronted was unchanged, he 
felt that he had seen God. He had en. 
tered into sympathy with the Almighty, 
had appropriated divine plans as his uwn, 
had entered into a life whose absorbing 
aim was to carry out the will of Gud. 
He had passed through a terrific ordeal. 
One cannot help comparing it with the 
struggle of our Lord in Gethsemane, 
where Luke says his sweat was like great 
drops of blood. In the experience of 
both there was the same victory over 
self—‘‘ nevertheless, not my will but thine 
be done.”” When the will of God is seen 
to be the best for all—the best for the 
struggler himself and most to be desired 
by him—then he has seen God. Then he 
seeks first of all the kingdom of God. 

4. The deliverance from fear. When 
Jacob’s fear had itself passed away the 
occasion for it also disappeared. Esau, 
with his 400 warriors, did not fall on his 
families to smite them as Jacob had 
feared, nor on his herds to seize them as 
his own. But he came as a brother, fell 
on his neck and kissed him,- and they 
mingled their tearstogether. That which 
Jacob had ceased to pray for when he de- 
manded the higher blessing came to him 
without the asking. He gained a brother, 
safety for his children, access to his old 
home in peace, an open door to occupy 
the land which had been given to him by 
promise. 

The voice of Jacob out of this ancient 
dramatic picture of a wrestling with God 
and a victory over the Almighty One 


after his hip was strained by his adver- | 


sary is the voice of Jesus Christ saying, 
**Seek ye first the kingdom of God and 
his righteousness and all these things 
shall be added unto you.” 





God give to us preachers a perpetual 
sense of glad, wonderful surprise at our 
own salvation.—John McNeill. 
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Good Words for the Minister 


From Those Who Know and Love Him Well 


A Good Word for the Minister 


- Can the leopard—that is, the Congregational 
minister change his spots? This query is 
suggested by reading the objections of the 
dozen or more critics whose suggestions have 
lately appeared in The Congregationalist. 
More than thirty different “ spots ” are pointed 
out, many of which are so ugly that one is 
tempted to exclaim, If such be the case of the 
Congregational minister, cut him down—why 
cumbereth he the church? The most flagrant 
thing about him seems to be higher criticism, 
which he preaches in and out of season to the 
exclusion of the Bible, the five points of Cal- 
vinism and the thirty-nine articles. He ‘‘ig- 
nores religion.” He is without “‘ heart.” He 
is cold and lacks seriousness. He is hard to 
approach and quick at repartee. He is too 
learned for the ignorant and too superficial 
for the learned. His food is so rich that the 
common mind cannot take care of it; and he 
cheats his congregation out of the good corn 
meal that they have paid for and has palmed 
off on them as an unworthy substitute plebe- 
ian “sawdast.” Of Christ and him crucified 
his preaching shows no knowledge. He pipes 
when he should wail, and weeps when he 
should dance. Our seminaries share in his 
condemnation, for they tend to make him a 
poor pastor and an impracticable preacher. 

Is there then no word of commendation that 
it will not be heresy to admit in behalf of the 
Congregational minister? I suppose the ques- 
tion was first asked of him as aclass. Doubt- 
less it is true that all these criticisms are 
valid of individual ministers, but are they 
true of them as a class? During the past fif- 
teen years I have heard preaching by more 
than one hundred Congregational ministers, 
and as many others in other forms of address. 
They represent East, West, North, South, all 


ages, varying degrees of culture, seminary 
and college presidents and professors, mis- 
sionaries, foreign and home, editors, pastors 
of churches, large and small, city and coun- 
try; and with few exceptions they had a gos- 
pel message. They have taught acceptance 
of Jesus Christ as essential to salvation. 
Their aim has been to lead to Christ and to 
inspire ambition toward Christian character. 
They have honored the Bible and exalted re- 
ligion. Many of them have been faithful in 
reproof, rebuke, exhortation. Nearly all have 
depended on the gospel rather than on the 
spectacular and the novel to attract people to 
Christ. 

There is a popular delusion that the mass of 
men and women are hungering and thirsting 
fora Saviour. There is a vast difference be- 
tween what people want and what they need. 
A child wants candy when it needs bread and 
milk. Many congregations seek entertain- 
ment at church. They wish operatic music 
and sensational public address. If they don’t 
get it they say the music is doggerel and the 
minister behind the times. If he accepts any 
of the conclusions of the higher criticism, 
he is a heretic; if he does not accept them he 
is no scholar. If he preaches against sin or 
against sins he is atrociously personal. It of- 
fends the average person to be told of his 
need of repentance. Short pastorates are due 
quite as much to the refusal of a people to tol- 
erate the truth from the pulpit as from the 
failure of the pulpit to preach the gospel. 
Many profess friendliness to pastor and 
church until its teaching pricks their con- 
science—then the pews that knew them know 
them no more. 

Poor fellow! I am sorry for him! But 
one thing is sure. The Congregational min- 
ister will not soon fall under the woe pro- 
nounced by Christ, ‘‘Woe unto you when all 


men shall speak well of you.” Paul says that 
“the time will come when men will not en- 
dure the sound doctrine; but having itching 
ears, will heap to themselves teachers after 
their own lusts ; and will turn away their ears 
from the truth and turn aside unto fables.” 

My observation leads me to believe that as 
a class Congregational ministers are sympa- 
thetic students of popular doubt, needs and 
perplexities ; that they are seeking for a vital 
rather than a formal religious life; that they 
are endeavoring to found their preaching on 
the fundamental teachings of Jesus Christ; 
that they are depending on the light of the 
world to dispel the world’s darkness. In pro- 
portion to his faithfulness in these things will 
the average minister be called on to endure 
his share of the “reproach of the cross,” and 
his ministry become profitable to those who 
are endeavoring to live for Christ. 

GARNET HI. 


He, too, Likes Congregational 
Ministers 

I have been on terms of intimate acquaint- 
ance with a large number of them for about 
twenty-five years. This is the result. There 
is nothing the matter with them, except the 
limitations common to humanity. He who re- 
proaches them for that, reproaches also their 
Maker. My experience with them leads me 
to believe and say that they are a warm- 
hearted, intelligent, honest, earnest company 
of men, who are watching, carefully and 
prayerfully, to see how they may represent 
Christ to their fellowmen around them with- 
out misrepresenting Him. Out of the prob- 
ably two hundred whom I have known I can- 
not recall five whom I thought unworthy of 
this description. 8. W. M. 





For Endeavorers 
PRAYER MEETING 
BY REV. H. A. BRIDGMAN 


Topic, Sept. 15-21. Trne Honor. 
41-44, 

Recognition is what the unchristian or half 
Christianized heart covets; social prestige, 
power in financial circles, fame in the realm 
of scholarship, ecclesiastical honors, doctor- 
ates of divinity—these are some of the prizes 
which glitter before men’s eyes. No one 
ought to be wholly indifferent to the estimate 
in which he is held by his fellowmen. So far 
as honor paid us represents on our part dili- 
gent effort, fidelity to trusts, self-denial and 
heroism, they should ‘be gratefully received. 
The decoration of the Legion of Honor given 
to Miss Abbie Chapin and other of our val- 
iant missionaries in China by the British gov- 
ernment is certainly a deserved distinction, 
and one of permanent value. 


John 5: 





But Jesus’ thought is that life is debased 
when one is constantly seeking honor from 
others. He who makes them an end in them- 
selves is almost sure tomissthem. Moreover, 
the ceaseless struggle to obtain recognition 
from others begets sensitiveness and diseon- 
tent. There are few more pitiable spectacles 
than the woman who is pulling every wire to 
get herself and her children into the best so- 
ciety. How anxious and suspicious she 
quickly becomes! Money may buy entrance 
to fashionable circles, but only he who has 
learned to minimize self and magnify others 
can ever enter the best society, that is, the 
kingdom of God. 


How refreshing to turn away from such 
heated rivalries as were represented in the 
circle to which Jesus spoke, to that glory 
which belongs to man as a child of God, and 
which he came to make men see and desire. 
In the thought of Christ, the greatest honor 
which could come to a human being was to 
represent God to men. His great contention 
with the Jews was that they would not ac- 
cept him as an accredited messenger from 
heaven. He did not seem to be seeking di- 
vine honors for himself except as the one 
sent of God. There was the constant refer- 
ence back on his pa't of all that he said and 
did to the Father as the ultimate source. 
How little Jesus cared for the pomp and cer- 
emonial of an earthly throne! It seems some- 
times as if no one ever cared less about per- 
sonal attention and homage. As the writer 
to the Hebrews says, “So Christ also glorified 
not himself.”” But when he thought of his 
special relation to the Father, and that in 
honoring or dishonoring him men honored or 
dishonored the Father, then, and only then, 
did he claim his just dues. We, too, may 
share this honor of representing God to men, 
of making our lives windows through which 
our fellowmen see the ail-loving, all-wise 
Father. 





Another side of true honor is that which 
arises from doing the work of God. This, 
too, was one of the great fountains of Jesus’ 
joy, that it was his privilege to do a work for 
men that no one before him or after him 
could do. Paul, his leading apostle, in due 
time came to possess this enthusiasm. He 
tells the Galatians that the churches of Judea, 
having heard of his work among the Gentiles, 


glorified God in him. When to any one is 
given a task, and he does it thoroughly and 
cheerfully, he is in the way of getting the 
true honor. What greater glory after all can 
any of us seek than not alone to partake of 
the divine nature, but to become participants 
in the divine activity? The missionary at 
his perilous post, the teacher in an obscure 
school, the business man fervent in spirit, 
the child learning his lessons faithfully day 
by day—all these and all the other faithful 
workers in God’s world are glorifying him, 
and are honored by him in proportion to their 
fidelity and consecration. 





The Church Prayer Meeting 


Topic, Sept. 8-14. Paul, the Christian Revo- 
lutionist. Acts 13: 44-49; 15: 5-11, 19-21; 
Rom. 2: 25-29; 1 Cor. 8. 

In his teaching about circumcision, food offered 
to idols, and preaching to Gentiles. 
(For prayer meeting editorial see page 337.] 





If, indeed, we once recognize the universal 
conditions of life—personal, social, national, 
as they are—the conclusion appears to be in- 
evitable that we must face the possibility of a 
just war. No doubt in the complicated rela- 
tions of states there is need-of anxious care to 
determine when and under what conditions 
the appeal to force shall be made; but in the 
abstract I venture to maintain without the 
least doubt that the appeal may be rightly 
made, and that the Christian must acknowl- 
edge war as an ultimate means for maintain- 
ing a righteous cause.— Bishop Westcott. 
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The Literature of the Day 


The American Revised Version * 


For more than two years the American 
people have been waiting expectantly 
for the version of the Bible promised by 
their own scholars. It has now appeared 
and justifies the delay. More than a 
year ago the University presses in Eng- 
land sought to meet the demand by 
issuing a version with the American 
preferences as indicated in the appendix 
of the Revised Version. That edition was 
in every way unsatisfactory, and has now 
ceased to have any value. The survivors 
of the American Committee, having been 
released by expiration of fourteen years 
from their agreement not to sanction 
an American edition, found themselves 
at liberty to revise their own revision. 
They have therefore introduced into this 
new version many emendations which 
had received the approval of two-thirds 
of the American revisers, but which were 
surrendered when rejected by the English 
companies. 

The chief points at issue between the 
English and American revisers were 
occasioned by the greater conservatism of 
the former as to language. The Ameri- 
cans considered it of first importance to 
render accurately the Hebrew and Greek 
into the English in common use. The 
English sought as far as possible to re- 
tain ancient words and forms, even when 
they had become obsolete or their mean- 
ing had changed. 

In the American version, therefore, 
dead and misleading terms retained in 
the English have been discarded. For 
example, “prevent,” which now means 
to hinder, is not used with its ancient 
meaning, to go before. ‘‘Let,’’ which 
now means to permit, is not used for 
‘“*hinder.” Strange spellings have dis- 
appeared, such as ‘‘marish,” ‘‘ciel,”’ 
“bewray.”’ Obsolete words have been 
dropped, such as “‘sith,’”’ “‘strake,”’ “‘ hol- 
pen.” ‘‘Chapmen” have become trad- 
ers, ‘‘hosen”’ are trousers, cockatrices are 
adders, satyrs are goats, usury is inter- 
est. Jehovah, where the name is in the 
original, is substituted for ‘‘ Lord” and 
“God.” Sheol, where that term is in 
the original, is used uniformly for “the 
grave” and “hell.”” Uncouth words and 
terms which in modern times have be- 
come offensive have given way to others 
which more exactly express the mean- 
ing. For instance, Jeremiah, instead of 
crying out, ‘“‘My bowels, my bowels,” 
exclaims, ‘‘My anguish, my anguish,” 
when his pain is not of body but of mind. 
In several instances the American com- 
mittee has returned to the old version 
where, in its judgment, the latter is pref- 
erable. But no changes of importance 
have been made which were not formally 
approved by the American committee in 
the original preparation of the revision. 

Most of the mechanical and typograph- 
ical changes will be highly appreciated. 
The paragraph divisions are generally 
shorter than those in the English version. 
The punctuation has been more closely 
conformed to present usage. Variant 
readings are placed in close juxtaposition 





*The Standard American Edition of the Revised Ver- 


sion of the Bible. Edited by the American Revision 
Committee. Thes. Nelson & Sons. $1.50 to $9.00. 


with the passages to which they relate. 
Marginal references have been carefully 
revised, a large number which were irrel- 
evant have been discarded, and the differ- 
ent uses of those given are indicated by 
different kinds of type. Topical head- 
lines briefly describe the contents of the 
pages with careful avoidance of any at- 
tempt at exegesis. 

The ordinary reader of the Bible will 
probably fail to estimate at its full value 
the vast amount of labor which has been 
gratuitously given in this edition to make 
plain its meaning without departing in 
any essential from its venerable and be- 
loved phraseology. But the Bible stu- 
dent will realize that his work has, in 
many ways, been made easier, and that 
even the advances in Biblical knowledge 
since the Revised Version appeared, 
which are here made use of, are by no 
means inconsiderable. 

This Bible can be called American only 
in the sense that it has added to the la- 
bors of many devout and eminent men 
the ripe fruits of American scholarship 
in rendering its meaning most clearly in 
the English language now in common use. 
It will, we are confident, come into wide 
and widening acceptance wherever that 
language is spoken. 


What Is Christianity 


Clear and unconventional thinking on 
questions of vital interest always makes 
a stir. It is not surprising, therefore, 
that Professor Harnack’s powerful han- 
dling* of the central problems of the 
Christian life in a series of extempore, 
and, therefore, unusually free-spoken, 
lectures before the University of Berlin 
should have aroused the tumult of con- 
flicting opinions which a correspondent 
familiar with scholarly centers in Ger- 
many describes.t The premises often 
seem to be the premises of rational- 
istic, image-breaking Esau, the conclu- 
sions continually speak with the voice of 
a devout and even orthodox Jacob. The 
starting point affronts the traditionalists, 
the goal amazes the unbelievers. 

The lecturer answers, from his own 
view point as a historian, the question, 
What is Christianity? What was it? 
What has it become? The book falls 
naturally, therefore, into two divisions 
of definition and history. From the 
sources of knowledge in regard to Jesus 
and his gospel he excludes as first-hand 
authority the gospel of John and parts 
of thesynoptics. It is upon the message, 
indeed, that he centers attention; the 
personality of Jesus seems to him both 
limited by the conditions of his age and 
largely out of reach for close study be- 
cause the biographical materials are 
overlaid with traditional misapprehen- 
sions. The message, however, is unique 
and above all limitation. 

This is the vital element, which repro- 
duces itself again and again in new con- 
ditions. ‘If, however, we take a general 
view of Jesus’ teaching, we shall see that 
it may be grouped under three heads. 
+ What Is Christianity? By Adolf Harnack, trans. by 
T. B. Saunders. pp. 301. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $3.00. 

+ Page 359. . 


They are each of such a nature as to con- 
tain the whole, and hence it can be exhib- 
ited in its entirety under any one of 
them. Firstly, the kingdom of God and 
its coming. Secondly, God the Father and 
the infinite value of the human soul. 
Thirdly, the higher righteousness and the 
commandment of love. That Jesus’ mes- 
sage is so great and so powerful lies in 
the fact that it is so simple and on the 
other hand so rich; so simple as to be ex- 
hausted in each of the leading thoughts 
he uttered; so rich that every one of these 
thoughts seems to be inexhaustible and 
the full meaning of the sayings and para- 
bles beyond our reach. But more than 
that—he himself stands behind every- 
thing that he said.” 

The relation of the gospel to the prob- 
lems of asceticism, poverty, government, 
civilization, to Christology and creed, 
form the middle section of the book, and 
give opportunity for the author’s rare 
knowledge, depth of spiritual insight and 
balance of judgment. It would be diffi- 
cult to formulate from the chapter on 
Christology anything but Professor Har- 
nack’s rejection of the formal theologies 
of the Christian ages. The unique self- 
consciousness of sonship, justified by the 
fact of a unique relation to the Father, 
in the mind of Jesus is clearly stated; 
but beyond emphasis upon his subordina- 
tion and an implicit denial of his pre- 
existence, the author holds himself aloof 
from theorizing. 

The closing chapters of the book are 
devoted to a keen, historic analysis of the 
forms in which the tradition of the gos- 
pel clothed itself in the apostolic age, in 
early Catholicism, in Greek, Roman and 
Protestant churches. Greek Catholicism, 
he says, ‘‘ takes the form, not of a Chris- 
tian product in Greek dress, but of a 
Greek product in Christian dress. It 
would have done battle with the Chris- 
tians of the first century, just as it did 
battle with the worship of Magna Mater 
and Zeus Soter.” Its one vital and hope- 
ful element is monasticism. 

‘Roman Catholicism must be regarded 
as part of the history of the Roman 
World-Empire.”’ Its vital element is the 
Augustinian spirit, of which it has never 
been able to rid itself. The mistake of 
Protestantism was in its formulation of 
dogmatic tests and in its abandonment 
of mondsticism. ‘‘Every community 


stands in need of personalities living ex-. 


clusively for its ends. The church, for 
instance, needs volunteers who will aban- 
don every other pursuit, renounce ‘the 
world’ and devote themselves entirely to 
the service of their neighbor; not be- 
cause such a vocation is ‘a higher one,’ 
and because no church can live without 
also giving rise to this desire.” 

We have said enough to show how 
simple, fresh and, at the same time, deep 
and strong is the thought of this book. 
We do not accept all its premises, nor 
agree with all its conclusions, but for 
its testimony to the person and power 
of Jesus, to the vital righteousness and 
communion with God which is of the 
essence of the gospel, and for its stimu- 
lating thought we commend it heartily 
to the study and thought of our readers. 
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The New Books 


é « In some cases, books announced in this de- 
partment will be reviewed editorially later. 


LITERARY STUDIES 


Main Ourrente in Nineteenth Century Lit- 
erature. Vol. I. * “ns Brandes. pp. 
198. Macmillan Co. $2.2 


The plan which Professor pe has made 
for this eritical and historical study of 
European literature during the nineteenth 
century is on a liberal scale, This is the 
first and introductory volume of six. The 
author comes to English-speaking readers 
with the prestige of his well-known study 
of Shakespeare. As a Dane, he occupies in 
some measure a position aloof from those 
main currents of literature to which he has 
in this volume. devoted his attention. He 
treats of The Emigrant Literature, i. e., that 
produced or influenced by the victims or 
exiles of the French Revolution, of Chateau- 
briand, Rousseau, Goethe, Sénancour, Nodier, 
Benjamin Constant, Madame de Staél and 
Barante, carrying the subject as far as the 
revolutionary times of 1848.. Later volumes 
are to treat of The Romantic School in Ger- 
many, The Reaction in France, Naturalism in 
England, The Romantic School in France and 
Young Germany, The keynote of modern 
thought, the recognition of development and 
interrelation, is the master idea of the book, 
and it is worked out in a most interesting 
way. 

Lake Geneva and Its 

By Francis Gribble. pp. 352. E. P. 

Co. $4.50, 
The little city of Geneva since Calvin’s time 
has hardly ever failed to possess or attract 
some men of literary mark. The home of 
Bonnivard, the refuge of the Huguenots, the 
birthplace of Rousseau, the father of all mod- 
ern sentimentalism, the retreat of Voltaire, 
of the French emigrants at the time of the 
Revolution and of the enemies and victims 
of Napoleon, and the seat of the evangelical 
revival which began with Haldane and edu- 
cated the leaders of modern Swiss Protes- 
tant thought, its career has been a brilliant 
one, andits writers hold an important place in 
the history of modern thought. The story 
of these leaders Mr. Gribble tells in an 
agreeably easy if sometimes rather rambling 
fashion. 

Selections from Five English ag a ae 


by Mary E. Litchfield. pp. 104. 
25 cents, 


A convenient addition to thé list of books es- 
pecially prepared for literary study in our 
higher schools. The five poets are Dryden, 
Gray, Goldsmith, Burns and Coleridge. Brief 
biographical introductions and explanatory 
footnotes precede the poems. From the An- 
cient Mariner, however, we miss the charac- 
teristic quaintness of the marginal notes with 
which Coleridge enriched the poem. 


Literary Landmark 
Dutton & 


FICTION 


The House of Romance. By Agnes and i er- 
ton Castle. pp. 375. F.A. Stokes Co. $1. 


Short stories, introduced by a chapter on the 
Spirit of Romance, in which it is suggested, 
truthfully enough, that the book never wanders 
far from the neighborhood of “strenuous cri- 
ses.” They are, most of them, strenuous in- 
deed, as in the blackest of etchings everything 
is sacrificed to violent contrasts and the deep- 
bitten line. If one cares most for dramatic 
power he will find it abundantly in this book ; 
but if one isan admirer of his kind he will 
wonder whether it is good art, after all, to 
make us so often ashamed of the vanities and 
cruelties of our humanity. 

Arline Valere. By 30 Jooerh Hallworth. pp.161. 

L. CO. Page & Co. 
A story, much in the manner of Dickens, of 
slum life in New York. The humor is rather 
grim and the pathos rather overworked ; but 
the special mechanical feature of the book, 
due, we should guess, rather to the author 
than the publisher, makes reading so difficult 
that we can hardly encourage our readers to 
attempt the book. Print is valued according 


to its distinctness, but the pages of this book™ 


exactly reproduce the manuscript of the au- 
thor, and the eye soon wearies of following 
lines of closest script. The marginal pictures 
are sometimes clever, but oftener mere cari- 
catures of human life and action. 


Pauline. By “ Pansy.” . 365. Lothrop Pub. 
Co. $1.50, 5: an ° 


Quite unlike most of the author’s books. The 
religious experiences of the characters are 
more normal and their conduct is more sensi- 
ble than is usual with the people Pansy puts 
into her tales. The plot has to do with the 
flight of a bride from her husband and with 
his efforts to discover and reclaim her. Of 
course, being by Pansy, the story ends hap- 
pily. 
MISCELLANEOUS 

& 62 ees Boy’s Letters. pp. 210, Cassell & 
Selected and arranged by the author of A Day 
of My Life at Eton. An interesting tran- 
script of a boy’s experietice in one of the most 
famous of the English public schools, from a 
fag’s subordination up to headship of the 
school. An average, manly English boy 
shows himself quite unconsciously in letters 
to his father and his sister. 

The Teaver F Fotoas hs of Bible and Chee 

¢ Lands. Published b aw he A the Lee 

Pi heaic hie oo, Edward iddie, eet 

Wayne, Ind. $2.40 a year. 
These admirably clear and well-selected pho- 
tographs are accompanied by a shert descrip- 
tive text. They are printed on light card- 
board and made up in portfolios of seven, 
issued bimonthly. The series promises to 
give a vivid and accurate notion of the Bible 
lands unattainable otherwise, except at the 
cost of a trip as far-extended and long-contin- 
uing as the author, Rev. J. L. Leeper, took in 
order to prepare them. 

The English Church from the Norman Con- 

uest to the Accession s Edward i. PY By 


W. Stephens, B.D., F.S. A. 
Macmillan Co. Pso 00. ~ 


The second part of the History of the Eng- 
lish Church, edited by the Dean of Winches- 
ter and Rev. William Hunt. The general edi- 
tor in this volume eovers the period of the 
development of the English monarchy and of 
the extreme claims and authority of the popes 
in England. The most dramatic single event 
is the murder of Becket; but great names in 
theology and statesmanship, like Anselm and 
Lanfranc, abound. The enforcing of celibacy 
upon the clergy, the rise of monasticism and 
the introduction of the mendicant orders into 
England come within the period. Mr. Ste- 
phens has done his work in a spirit of histori- 
cal thoroughness and impartiality, and made 
an interesting as well as comprehensive book. 

. i 

Ral Wayssraece. te 

Most of the petty wars rcanaea in this stir- 
ring and fascinating book, which we are glad 
to see in print again, were of interest only as 
showing the indomitable, if often futile, pluck 
and adventurous spirit of the Anglo-Ameri- 
can and other adventurers of the last century. 
The attempts on South and Central America 
take up the larger part of the book, but the 
stirring history of the independence of Texas 
and the siege of the Alamo forms a thrilling 
chapter. Boys, of from ten to one hundred 
years, will delight in the true adventures of 
the book. 





The Stir in Germany Over 
Harnack’s Book 


BY PROF. HENRY E. JACOBS 


No book has so profoundly agitated Ger- 
many for a generation, perhaps not since 
Schleiermacher’s Reden appeared in 1799. 
The more rigid adherents of conservative 
Christianity and the pioneers of advanced 
liberalism alike find ample material for warm 
commendation and severe criticism. Books 
in reply have already appeared. Professors 
Lasson and Lemme have attacked it from 
the standpoint of modern speculative the- 
ology, Reinhold from that of Roman Ca- 
tholicism, Baumann from that of physical 
science, and Professor Walther of Rostack, 
Pastor Rupprecht and Dr. Schick from that 
of conservative Lutheranism. 

Professor Zéckler of Greifswald says, in 
the Beweis des Glaubens: “The reduction 
of the Christianity of the church to that of 
a communion based on the Kantian categories 
of God, virtue and immortality, as the sched- 
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ule of Harnack proposes, will, if universally 
received, throw our religious life back more 
than one hundred vears,” and pronounces 
his position as only “‘a rehabilitation of the 
rationalism of the last century.” Dr. Guss- 
man, the editor of Der Alte Glaube, in a 
series of articles, says: “ He is religious, but 
not Christian; a believer in God, but no 
believer in Christ. In the picture of Jesus 
which Harnack draws all the rays of that 
divine glory which Jesus had with the 
Father before the world was vanish. His 
pre-temporal existence in communion with 
the Father and the Spirit, his act of self- 
humiliation, his virgin birth, the brilliancy 
of his miracles, the eternal validity of his 
infallible words, his free self-surrender to 
the death of the cross, the sun of his bodily 
resurrection, the ascension to heaven, his 
rule in divine majesty and glory—all that the 
Bible teaches, the church preaches and be- 
lievers profess as their most blessed comfort 
in life and death sinks to the dust.” 

Dr. Rupprecht writes as the pupil and inti- 
mate friend of the elder Harnack, and touch- 
ingly alluding to his presence at the death- 
bed of the mother of the Berlin professor, 
makes a strong personal appeal. He shows 
how, in spite of himself, the deep, religious 
‘influences still linger, even while he attempts 
to remove the supports upon which they rest. 
Schleiermacher’s face, Dr. Rupprecht de- 
clares, was turned towards the rising sun, 
while that of Harnack peers into utter dark- 
ness, even though his head is irradiated with 
the beams of the sunset. 

If Rupprecht may be reproached justly as 
writing with too much personal feeling, Dr. 
Walther presents a very thorough and solid 
as well as calm examination, not of the entire 
book or its argument, but of a number of the 
chief issues that it makes that rises far above 
the dignity and value of a mere polemical 
treatise. He begins, e.g., with a discussion 
of the question as to the extent to which it 
may be said that Jesus was limited. Limita- 
tions there were, as, if he were preaching on 
earth today he would not illustrate a truth by 
such a parable as that of the ten virgins or 
the pounds, or would speak of leaving a gift 
at the altar. But this is a far different thing 
from saying that he was so compassed by 
limitations as to be incompetent to present at 
that time an absolute standard of Christian- 
ity. 

The entirely unscientific character of Har- 
nack’s attitude to the gospel of St. John is 
well shown. His absolute, although very in- 
consistent, denial of the possibility of the 
miraculous is pronounced a denial, not sim- 
ply of Christianity, but of all faith in God. 
The religious experience, which is portrayed 
in many beautiful sentences, is not one 
springing from the preaching of repentance 
and forgiveness of sins enjoined by Christ. 
Dr. Walther anticipates that Harnack’s book 
will be of chief service in opening the eyes of 
modern theologians to the fatal conclusions 
to which the premises of this very influential 
teacher lead. 

The discussion, which seems to be growing 
every month in intensity, is gratifying, as 
showing with what ability and in what num- 
bers the conservative theologians are main- 
taining their principles. The radical theo- 
logians, on the other hand, must be disap- 
pointed, as, with remarkable inconsistency, 
he constantly recoils from many of their most 
cherished theories. 





A movement in connection with the Young 
People’s Union of the Congregational churches 
of England is commendable, inasmuch as it 
plans to provide a center for young men and 
young women visiting London or seeking em- 
ployment there, where they may find a hearty 
welcome, light refreshments and most of the 
advantages ofaclub. The rooms are within 
two minutes’ walk of the Bond Street station 
of the London Central Railway. 
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Art and Artists 


London publishers have just issued another 
art journal called The Connoisseur. 

A life of Turner, by Sir Walter Armstrong, 
will be one of the leading art publications of 
the season. 

John La Farge says that Fromentin’s Mas- 
ters of the Past is the most perfect of essays 
in criticism of the art of painting. 

A statue of John G. Whittier, to cost not 
less than $10,000 and to be designed by some 
competent sculptor and erected in Amesbury, 
Mass., Whittier’s home for fifty years, is now 
being planned for. 

The New England Conservatory of Music 
announces that it will establish a’permanent 
department or school of opera. Signor Creste 
Bimboni has been engaged to assume charge 
of the department. 

Mr. G. F. Watts has offered to the people of 
South Australia a portrait of Lord Alfred 
Tennyson, whose son is now governor of the 
colony. The picture will be hung probably 
in the Adelaide National Gallery. 

It is suggested that the next loan exhibit of 
the Copley Society, Boston, should be one 
bringing together the works of Winslow 
Homer, a native of Boston, now sixty-five 
years old, whose genius in depicting life as- 
sociated with the ocean is not surpassed by 
any American painter. 

The equestrian statue of Washington to be 
erected in Brooklyn will be designed by Mr. 
Henry M. Shrady, who won in a competition 
with other better known American sculptors, 
one of whom has lowered his reputation by 
the petulance he has shown in criticising the 
verdict of the jury which made the award. 

Miss Helen F. Mears, formerly of Oshkosh, 
Wis., but now of New York city, a former 
pupil of St. Gaudens and the best French 
sculptors, has been selected to design the 
statue of Miss Frances Willard, which will be 
presented by the State of Illinois to the na- 
tion. St. Gaudens says of Miss Mears’s work 
that “it is as strong as a.man’s and has in 
addition a subtle, intangible quality, exceed- 
ingly rare and spiritual.” ; 

The September number of Masters in Art, 
which is a series of illustrated monographs 
issued monthly, sets forth pictorially and 
with admirably chosen text the art of Della 
Robia, the sculptor, the shoemaker’s son, 
whose immortal works adorned Florentine 
churches and palaces. Those who have cop- 
ies of his Singing Gallery and are interested 
in pursuing further investigation pertaining 
to his life and art, as appraised by the most 
competent critics, will find this monograph 
admirable. 

Guilliaume Duchesne, until recently a 
waiter in Delmonico’s restaurant, New York 
city, has been awarded a $2,000 scholarship 
given by Edouard de Reszke in the Metro- 
politan School of Music, New York city, to be 
set apart for the best voice discovered in the 

United States, the one with the greatest po- 
tentialities. Duchesne is an Italian by blood. 
He was born in France and now is an Ameri- 
can citizen, who speaks English fairly well 
but whose education in much besides music 
will go on from this time forth at the expense 
of the great basso. Duchesne’s voice is a 
tenor with the “lost Italian tone.” 

Statues of Goethe and Schiller, from the 
original castings, and a duplicate of the fa- 
mous Goethe-Schiller monument by Reitschel 
at Weimar, have just been unveiled in San 
Francisco with appropriate ceremonies. The 
money necessary to defray the cost was the 
gift of the German-American residents. The 
heirs of the sculptor and the king of Saxony 
did all they could to facilitate the success of 
this admirable effort to add to San Francisco’s 
wealth of art display. The idea is one that 
other cities may well adopt. It is far better 
to have a replica of a fine piece of European 
art than an original American monstrosity. 
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Faith and Flowers 


How They Join to Save the Sailor Boy 


Nesting at the upper end of a beautiful bay 
is one of the smaller of the many beautiful 
villages of New England, Vineyard Haven, 
rich in its family, church and business life, all 
finely salted and kept sweet by the old Atlan- 
tic, which every second of every day washes 
its shores. 

The wharf is the center of this, as of every 
sea village, and the place where twice or more 
times a day gathers many of its active citi- 
zens. Itis a place redolent with tradition and 
made holy by tens of thousands of greetings 
and partings. At the head of this wharf is 
the beautiful flower garden illustrated here- 
with—beautiful in itself and more beautiful 
because of its association. At the upper end 
of this garden, with its fish pond and hun- 
dreds of flowering plants, is the mission house 
of the Boston Seaman’s Friend Society, which 
has for so many years been doing a splendid 
work here for the men of the sea. 

One of the oldest villagers, a captain who 
has “doubled the cape”’ many a time, when 
asked why this work was so successful, an- 
swered: “It’s faith, flowers and Edwards.” 
Any one who spends a day or a month in and 
about the Bethel will realize the ‘practical 
truth of the old man’s answer. I reverse his 





Mission House at Vineyard Haven of the Boston Seaman’s 
Friend Society 


order of naming ; Edwards comes first, for the 
man behind this Bethel, like the man behind 
the gun, is the real source of success, and to 
the consecration, untiring efforts and zeal of 
this divinely raised up and trained man and 
his faithful wife and two sweet girls is due 
much of the really marvelous success of the 
work. 

After the man comes the flowers, for no 
one who has seen the sailors’ eyes brighten 
as they come up the wharf and get their first 
glimpse of these wonders of nature’s handi- 
work, after days and often months of pent-up 
life in the dingy forecastle, can fail to realize 
that God “has a messenger in every flower 
that blooms.” ‘These flowers do not waste 
their sweetness, for every day sees large 
bunches of them gathered and taken to the 
sick sailors in the Marine Hospital over yon- 
der, placed in jars and vases in the Bethel, 
given now and then to a captain or a mate 
to take aboard ship, and very often wreathed 
around the body of some sailor boy brought 
in here for burial, far away from home and 
friends. 

All through the life and words of the man, 
Edwards—and it seems sometimes as if it 
was a part even of the very building and its 
furnishing—is the atmosphere of faith that 
believes in man and uplifts him through God 
to a higher life. This expectation and the 
realization of God’s ever ready helpfulness 
pervades the entire work. No man is so low, 
or yet so high, that he is not brought to feel 
that here is for him “‘the very gate of heaven” 
if he wills to pass through it into larger liv- 
ing. Every day of every week the Bethel 
doors are wide open, the cup of cold water is 
ready, the warm hand of greeting extended 
and the bruised soul or body made whole. 

Asked what the Bethel’s work is and you 


‘get the answer, “ Anything and everything 


that we can do to help the boys of the sea,” 
and right royally is it done. Space would fail 
to tell of the letters written, the confidences 
exchanged, the clothing given and repaired, 
the telegrams sent, the messages delivered, 
the daily, hourly, untiring work for the sailor 
from the moment he first lands here to the 
not rare time when, his life’s work over, the 
same willing hands prepare his body for its 
last resting place in the quiet sailors’ burial 
lot in the cemetery on the side hill overlook- 
ing the bay. 

“Does it pay ?” is the practical question 
of these practical days. Ask any of the hun- 
dreds of captains who regularly call here; go 
to Maine or Nova Scotia, the home ports of 
these vessels, and ask up and down the water 
streets of Portland or St. John about the 
Vineyard Haven Bethel and its work, and 
they will tell you of lives redeemed, of hus- 
bands restored to their families, of sons re- 
turned to their parents, of the many who, 
tempted to do wrong, have, by reason of the 
Bethel work and the Bethel prayers, been 
enabled to withstand the temptations that so 
often overcome the seafaring man. 

Save in his own country every prophet is 
honored, but if you inquire of any pastor, 
town official, or other informed person of 
Vineyard Haven, you will find that in this 
case the “prophet” is honored at home as 
well as abroad, for the’ Bethel has no warmer 
friends anywhere than among its own neigh- 
bors, who, daily witnessing its work, know it 
best, and whose ready helpfulness in many 
an hour of need has gone far in making its 
work effective. 

One thing it lacks, and that should be pro- 
vided without stint—money with which to 
carry on its work comes in slowly. It is a 
constant study with the Boston business men 
who, as directors of the Boston Seaman’s 
Friend Society, oversee its work how they 
can provide the means they need in order 
constantly to render more helpful this mis- 
sion of the Congregational churches to the 
sailors. The society is one of our oldest, for 
it was organized in 1827. Its directors are 
shrewd business men, who know the worth of 
money and expend every penny carefully, 
and it sometimes seems a little strange that 
some one of God’s children does not here 
raise a memorial for some loved one by en- 
dowing the mission with a fund, the income 
of which would forever keep open this home 
of refuge for sailor men. 

The same society is doing a different, but 
equally practical, work at its Boston head- 
quarters in the old Cockerel Church, 287 
Hanover Street, where Captain Nickerson 
and his several helpers daily strive to and 
succeed in helping hundreds of sailors to live 
better, and thus die happier, men. F. P. s. 





Indecent mutascope pictures abound in 
English towns and cities and seaside resorts, 
as they do at many American ones, and this 
fact was recently called to the attention of 
the home secretary and the British House of 
Commons by Mr. Caine, who, after describ- 
ing the extent and viciousness of the evil, 
went on to inform the members of Parliament 
that most of the mutascopes were owned by 
two large corporations, with headquarters in 
London, one with a capital of more than a 
million dollars. He declared that among the 
shareholders of this company were peers, 
peeresses, baronets and no fewer than eleven 
members of Parliament. This information 
shocked the house, as well it might. It would 
be interesting to know who the men are who 
derive revenue from this corrupting business 
in the United States. 
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Camp Meeting at Ocean Grove 

An unusual number are attending the Ocean 
Grove camp meetings this year, all services 
having large congregations and great interest 
veing manifest. About ten meetings are held 
daily, each in charge of Methodist leaders, 
and it is reported that many have been led 
to Christian decision. A striking feature of 
the meeting has been the sermons of young 
“ Jack’? Cooke, an English boy of fifteen, 
who, with practically no education and cer- 
tainly no ministerial training, talks to large 
audiences on texts given him by clergymen 
just before he begins to speak, and is so 
fluent and convincing that he attracts crowds 
of interested listeners. Bishop Fitzgerald, 
president of the Camp Meeting Association, 
says that he has aever known a minister who 
could quote the Bible as well as can this 
young Englishman. Ocean Grove meetings 
have long been noted for the quality of the 
music, and great disappointment was caused 
this year when the officials decided to dis- 
pense with instrumental accompaniment. So 
sreat was the protest that the order has been 
rescinded, and an orchestra of forty pieces 
with a large chorus choir under direction of 
Professor Morgan have been reinstated to lead 
the singing. 


A Rising Edinburgh Preacher Captures New York 


Rev. Hugh Black, colleague of Rev. Dr. 
Alexander Whyte in the pastorate of St. 
George’s United Free Church, Edinburgh, 
had not read in New York’s newspapers of 
the recent police upheavals, but he preached 
a sermon in the Fifth Avenue Presbyterian 
Church last Sunday morning that fitted 
Gotham as aptly as it did cities of Europe, 
which he afterward said he had in mind. 
Nominally his text was Isa. 13: 3: “I will 
make a man more precious than fine gold.” 
Really it was the city of Babylon, what it 
stood for in the public opinion of its day and 
to what extent its citizens were responsible 
for that not creditable opinion. His presenta- 
tion of truths was not in the least sensational, 
yet he said some sensational things. For ex- 
ample, he described the Babylon of Bible 
times for those who may have forgotten their 
Sunday school lesson helps. Then, summon- 
ing all the force of which he was capable, he 
said: “The Babylon spirit has not left the 
world. Every great civilization is menaced 
by the insolence of wealth. Our foes of today, 
especially the foes found in our cities, are the 
old foes with new faces on them. Not once 
nor twice has the world seen the strongest 
forces to be merely material ones. The foliy 
of such forces is apparent. The lesson of his- 
tory is so plain that none should err in read- 
ing it. Yet how easily do weerr! Yetinthe 
last resort it is not money that tells but men. 
The strong forces, those which must be nur- 
tured and which must prevail if our civiliza- 
tion is to stand, are the forces ef sacrifice, of 
charity, of love—in other words, God. Ifthese 
forces do not outstand forces which domi- 
nate in certain quarters in our day, the city, 
the nation, civilization fails and falls.” 

As Mr. Black is reported to have won Lon- 
don, so he won New York last Sunday. Dr. 
Hall’s old church was filled and some persons 
stood. It mattered not that two blocks below 
another famous preacher, about Mr. Black’s 
own age, was beginning a rectorate in a his- 
toric parish. The men have much in common. 
One is the head of a great Fifth Avenue con- 
gregation and the other may be, if he will 
come to America. Rev. C. E. Stires, the new 
rector of St. Thomas’s Episcopal Church, came 
from Chicago, succeeding the late Dr. John 
Wesley Brown, and while many of his parish- 
ioners are still absent, he was greeted by a 
congregation as large as that which greeted 
Mr. Black. The men preached on themes 
much alike—God the Rock of private and of 


public righteousness. That was the message 
of both men, the one from Chicago, the other 
from Edinburgh. 

Time was when the form of public worship 
employed by these two men in these two great 
churches was more unlike than it was last 
Sunday. St. Thomas’s has not changed, but the 
Fifth Avenue has. Last summer, for the first 
time, Rev. F. B. Meyer presented the alms 
with a short prayer. Last Sunday Mr. Black 
not only did that, but he read two Bible les- 
sons and his four prayers in the one service 
were filled with phrases from the liturgies. 
So slowly that neither recognizes it the two 
forms are coming together. Perhaps it is an 
augury of a larger and more important Chris- 
tian comity. 

Mr. Black is slight, spare, and worn out 
with work. He came over for rest, and is 
spending the weeks at Newport trying to 
get it. He prayed in so low a tone that 
few back of the middle pews could hear him. 





Rev. Hugh Black 


His petition mentioned not only the Presi- 
dent of the United States, but also editors 
and writers of literature for youth. He 
spoke to God of all who travel by land or by 
water, of the sick or any ways distressed 
in mind, body, or estate, and for the Holy 
Church throughout all the world, especially 
for the missionaries. Not too certain what 
to do with his hands, and rarely finding 
them useful to enunciate his meaning, he 
seemed at first to be awkward and ill at ease. 
But when he got started, he captured and 
held his vast congregation. His power lay, 
not in his oratory, not in his pulpit presence, 
not in his magnetism, but in an exquisite 
voice, a tremendous earnestness, and in a 
unique way of putting unexpected raiment 
upon old ideas. His sermons last Sunday 
were short, faithful to their texts and full 
of quotable points. He will have large con- 
gregations during his month’s stay at the 
Fifth Avenue. 


Vacation Bible Schools 

A comparatively new feature of summer 
work for churches in cities is the conduct- 
ing of vacation Bible schools. This is the 
third summer that such a school has been held 
by Epiphany Baptist Church, New York, and 
several other churches have taken up similar 


“work this year. The Epiphany school is held 


in the East Side Institute, on East 74th Street, 
and the children who attend are not only 
taught the Bible, but different branches of 
manual training, an effort being made to com- 
bine interesting occupation with instruction, 


so that children prefer to attend rather thin 
play on the streets. Sessions of these schools 
will be discontinued Sept. 9, when the public 
schools open. 


An Interesting Legal Decision 

By a decision just handed down by the New 
Jersey Court of Chancery, the trustees of the 
First Congregational Church, Jersey City, are 
declared to be entitled to the proceeds of the 
sale of the property of the old Tabernacle in 
the down-town section of the city. It will be 
remembered that when the Tabernacle united 
with the South Bergen Reformed Church and 
formed the First Church, with Mr. Scudder as 
pastor, some of the down-town members 
wished to continue services in the Tabernacle, 
though the new organization worshiped in the 
finer edifice of the Reformed church. There 
is contention as to just how far the officers of 
the church committed themselves to the sup- 
port of the down-town services. The down- 
town faction claims that support was prom- 
ised and for a time was given, but that the 
trustees sold the property to a Masonic organ- 
ization and left them no place to meet. They 
claimed that the money received through the 
sale should be used to provide such a place 
and took the matter to the courts with the 
result stated. c. N. A. 





° Items of Interest 


Gunnar Wennerberg, an eminent Swedish 
poet and musician, is dead. 

William Booth, general-in-chief of the Sal- 
vation Army, visits the United States in 
November. 

Rev. G. Campbeil Morgan has returned to 
England to get his father and bring him to 
the Morgan home in this country. 

In the mid-Victorian era Great Britain and 
Wales had one pauper to every forty of the 
population; now they have one pauper to 
every twenty-five of the population. A fact 
pregnant with much significance. 

Prof. Josiah Royce of Harvard, in an ap- 
preciation of the late Prof. Joseph Le Conte 
of the University of California in the Septem- 
ber International Monthly, says that what- 
ever little good there has been in his own 
lifework is due especially to Professor Le 
Conte’s influence. 

The French ambassador to Turkey has 
withdrawn from Constantinople and to a de- 
gree there is a sundering of amicable rela- 
tions between the two Powers, France steadily 
pressing, not only for a solution of the Con- 
stantinople quays questions, but also for in- 
demnification for other injuries done. 

In search for taxable property, the Board 
of Review of Chicago has decided to tax the 
Y. M. C. A. in so far as it uses its property 
to. produce revenue. he president of the 
association, Mr. Eckels, formerly comptroller 
of the United States treasury, in an inter- 
view, deprecates the decision of the board. 


Criticism of the British War Office from 
Conservative journals increases because of 
the inefficiency of the forces sent out to South 
Africa to cope with the problem, which seem- 
ingly grows more acute. A by-election last 
week shows Liberal gain and Conservative 
loss, and is interpreted as indicating a reac- 
tion against the ministry. 

The deadlock between the German govern- 
ment and Prince Chun, who had stopped at 
Basle, Switzerland, to await a settlement of 
the contention, has been composed, and the 
Oriental prince in visiting Berlin, and in ex- 
pressing China’s regret at the murder of the 
German minister to China will not be com- 
pelled to endure excessive humiliation, as was 
at first proposed. 
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The Empire State 


Consulting State Editors: Rev. Messrs. E. N. Packard, D. D., Syracuse; N. McGee Waters, D. D., Binghamton; A. L. 
Smalley, Jamestown 


proud her citizens are of St. Luke’s and its twice approached for larger fields. He has 
minister. said, “‘ Not now; my work is here.” The peo- 


PLYMOUTH VACANT ple love him and follow him. The work of 


“ , Binghamton needs another minister like St. Such country parishes may be obscure, but it 
Mr. rere rope preeiehet a Luke’s. Plymouth is also a mission church is foundation work in the life of the Republic. 
disoussed in these later years—especially ®"4 is now pastorless. This church has a ps Aieactth 
when he was seen to go like his great father, good building and fine parsonage, a good- 

Lyman Beecher, of whose beclouded mind his %!2¢d membership of splendidly loyal people Syracuse’s New Pastor 
son Henry said, “He has sent his trunk on and now only a small debt. First Church has 
before.” — a Paige mother a avery year sai _ i oi Sate B. pegs a > Danforth 
an she promises. e@ time is ripe tora urch, Syracuse, in May. e is a graduate 
sete ice presen rae a ee vetvong ron great victory at Plymouth, with freedom of Middlebury College and Hartford Semi- 
last years he associated with him Rev. and from debt and missionary bounty. All that nary, had early pastorates at Center Harbor, 
Mrs. S. E. Eastman, who were in a peculiar 18 needed is the right man. The people are N. H., Barton, Vt., and Osage, Io, After 
and tender sense disciples of his. Since Mr. hungry for him and will rally about him with four years of fruitful service at the last- 
Beecher’s death they have been unanimously enthusiasm. This church is not a sinecure named point, without appearing as a candi- 
and conjointly called to the pastorate, and and would be the grave of a lazy or tactless date, he went in 1892 to Pilgrim Church, 
the great Park Church—first and mother of ™42- But it offers a magnificent field and Minneapolis. This is a difficult field with a 
all American institutional churchés—goes Victory for the man with ability and energy mixed and floating population, but under his 
grandly on. This church has the most won- who will love and lead the people. ee brid Poca f 0 psig oa 
Bi hool in America. Think of it argest in the state, 447 members were e 
pire overchpvares little town like Elmira! eis: comune to the church, all benevolences greatly in- 
And all are pupils, too; they must study or Our church at Oakland, Pa., is a new one. creased, and each year the church treasurer 
fall behind. The work done is as thorough It has been organized about one year and a reported all bills paid, not excepting the try- 
as thatin the city day schools, and their pro- half. In that time it has more than doubled ing years of panic, During those years the 
motions are as regular. To get it, years ago, its membership, and it started with 103. Most parsonage became a veritable labor bureau. 
Mr. Beecher had to disband his old Sunday Of the people had a reason for their faith in With this praiseworthy record Mr. Moody 
school, with its hundreds of scholars and Congregationalism—they had come through a comes to his Syracuse pastorate. He insists 
ordinary, slipshod, go-as-you-please Sunday long battle for their property and rights with on the simple preaching of the gospel, is un- 
school standards. “Quality, not quantity,” 40 ecclesiastical tyranny. They had about tiring in personal and pastoral work, has 
he cried; and, sending all home, began with them the enthusiasm of the martyrs. Quickly marked executive and financial ability, and is 
an attendance of fifty scholars. But these they outgrew their old building. Their pas- hopeful under all conditions. His work be- 
fifty were in earnest and pledged to work. tor, Rev. C. C. Mackay, promptly started a gins quietly at Danforth, but there is already 
From that day till now Park school has been movement for a new church. This month a rising tide in the affairs of the church. 
thorough. The pupils commit to memory will see dedicated, free from debt other than rf zB. 0. 
whole sections of Scripture every year, be- the Building Society loan, a fine $9,000 brick 
sides many hymns. Once a month the whole Church. In the Lake Region 
school attends church. It isa ns we ae THE COUNTRY CHURCH PROBLEM S : ( ~ 
,000 children and you eople gathere CHAUTAUQUA 
= oe It was at re ‘iaedinae. ‘ The ew —" “A face oe 
ace W e country church problem. 
preding set oacake ae least one of its churches has been lost; others is the great assembly which bears this honored 
man wat'es tender 6b atten Shes were menaced. Itis the old story of the fami- Dame. The season has been one of remarkable 
his supreme hours, and from these services lies going to the city. The new comers are not Success both as to attendance and the high 
hundreds, today grown up, date their disciple. Churchgoers. Just now this problem is at character of its work. 

an a oe ten eons De Seen ora 

and most honored churches in our association. : ’ 

persong sc shra veg ~ ws wy “6d It celebrated its 100th anniversary a year ago Church appointment in Zurich, Switzerland, 

town: “That is Mr. Beecher’s church. Mr, /&St June and is the home church of Professor but his place is worthily filled by his son, 

Beecher is gone, but Park Church is his me- TYler of Amherst. The old Tyler homestead Dr. George E. Vincent, of the University of 

wenitiel is here. Here, in the old days, wasthe Frank- Chicago. 

lin Academy, which did so much for educa- 
ANCES BAS CEs tion in these parts. It was here Galusha 
One of the triumphs of New York Congre- Gow, the famous Congregationalist, was edu- oat cra tka oun: basen to 
gationalism has been scored this past year by cated. And it is a wonderful fact that this red h 228 ma s at ir oe 
our other Elmira church, St. Luke’s. This little church, with very rare intervals, has all ace athes bare “laaen inten sn nd 
church has been a mission for ten years. these years had its boy in Amherst. The 0g nay pas ot wm a 4 aot cad fe = 

Some of the brethren of the home missionary academy is long gone. The State Orphan ° wath cas nae a ra on es — = 

board began to fear it was eating its head off. School, which occupied its place, is now to go. bd Se Sel bs che 9 ne P te clan, will leave 

A year ago the church called for its pastor This means a decided financial loss to the in September for their foreign field. 

one of those hustling Methodist fellows— church. What shall be done? Shall this A DOUBLE PARISH 

Charles F. Allen of Syracuse. The brethren church, planted by the fathers, be allowed to 

who went up to the council were enthusiastic die? Theirchildrenarealmost gone, buttheir Lakewood, a suburb of Jamestown, and a 

summer watering place of some note, and 


about his scholarship, enthusiasm and sense. new neighbors’ children are sorely in need 
All Elmira was agog over this new preacher. of the light. On this Harford hillside the Ashville, one of our oldest churches, are 


From the first he made himself an Elmiran. fathers sleep beside the white church—shal] United under the pastoral care of Rev. F. A. 
Waltrip, who is happily solving the problems 


He built him a home; he seemed to want to not some way be found to keep open this their 
stay. He called St. Luke’s “our church,” meeting house that of them it may always be of a growing suburb and a decadent agri- 
and talked and helped bear “our burdens.” true: “They being dead yet speak.” cultural village. 

The church was at once filled. A Men’s Club que ontnon ie Ginton 


A GENEROUS GIFT 
sprang up. Boys’ Clubs demanded a gym- 
nasium—the preacher and the boys did it To speak of this church is to speak of the The people of the Randolph church, like 


themselves for the most part—and, lo, the un- hopeful side of the country church work. Itis their minister, Rev. Newman Matthews, are 
used basement was refitted and equipped. asmall church inasmall town. Here is the appy in the possession of a manse, the gift 
The floating debt was paid; a new pipe or- summary of the work of a year: New mem- ° the Nestor of the church, Hon. A. G. Dow, 
gan was put in; all the bonded debt was sub- bers sixteen—ten on confession (this in a 0W in his ninety-third year and whose “ eye 
scribed, and all the time new members were town of 900 people and five churches); Sun- {8 not dim nor his natural force abated.” 
received, and men and women publicly con- day school doubled in size and reorganized ; A. L. 8. 
fessed Christ! I wish some of The Congrega- pastor’s Bible class, made up of young people 
tionalist’s readers,.who seem to think the gathered from non-churchgoers; Men’s Club The surest means of acquiring a conviction 
modern minister has all “the ailments the meeting fortnightly for debate and study; of a life after death is so to act in this life 
flesh is heir to” and none of the excellence, pastor’s salary raised $200 and all expenses that we can venture to wish for another.— 
could spend a Sunday in Elmira and see how met. The minister, Mr. Osborne, has been Fichte. 
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fir. Dowie Again 

So far as one can judge from reports, the 
sale of land in the new city, Zion, has not been 
as rapid or as profitable as was anticipated. 
The few hundred thousand dollars received 
in payment for lots already sold will not go 
very far toward the erection of the magnifi- 
cent temple in which the religious services of 
this Apostolic Church are to be carried on, 
or of the palace in which its head is to reside. 
Nor does it seem as if prayers for the re- 
covery of the sick were heard as often as 
they once were, or that the representatives 
of the new faith were readily heard in the 
surrounding cities. Evanston, even at the 
risk of denying the missionaries the right 
of free speech, has refused them a hearing, 
and South Chicago, where the population 
is almost entirely made up of working people, 
has been emphatic in its determination that 
the Dowieites should not proclaim their teach- 
ings on their streets. Some of these people 
remember previous experiences, and make it 
clear to the emissaries of Zion that South 
Chicago is not a safe place in which to preach 
Dowieism. 

Nevertheless, the great audience-room in 
the city is filled twice and even thrice every 
Sunday with people who listen as if con- 
vinced of the sincerity of the speaker and 
the truthfulness of his utterances. Nor can 
it be denied that a great: deal of gospel is 
preached, that many bad habits are rebuked, 
that the virtues of economy and purity of 
life are emphasized, and that stress is laid 
on the duty of prayer aud absolute faith 
in God. On the other hand, Dr. Dowie boldly 
affirms that in him Elijah has returned to 
life, and that therefore he is the messenger 
who is to precede the coming Christ. He 
seems also to teach that God is always will- 
ing to cure the sick in answer to his prayers 
and those of his followers, as if sickness were 
not inseparably connected with the system 
of things in which we live. While insisting 
upon necessity of holy living, he condemns 
science and its teachings. 

But it is not easy to formulate with accu- 
racy the teachings which have given Dr. 
Dowie his extraordinary power. So far as 
one can judge from evidence, which seems to 
be abundant and conclusive, he cares most 
for money and is unwilling to dispense -his 
gifts of heeling exeept to those who have it in 
their power and are ready to pay for them. 
That business men distrust his methods is 
seen in the fact that the Chicago clearing 
house refuses to recognize his bank, and ai- 
though, so far as is known, Dr. Dowie always 
pays his debts, there is a kind of feeling 
abroad that the time may come when it will 
not be for his personal interest to do this, 
when the great structure which he has built 
up will fall. Doctrines are subordinate, ap- 
parently, to the financial part of the enter- 
prise. The tithe is always demanded and 
often a good deal more. The establishment, 
as it now exists, is very expensive, but no one 
can follow the developments connected with 
it without getting the impression that a good 
deal more money goes into the hands of the 
authorities of the church than they expend. 
Of course one is liable to error, but for so 
general an impression there must be some 
cause, 


The Strike in Chicago 

Probably nothing has done more to create a 
sentiment in favor of working men than the 
refusal of the men employed in the South 
Chicago Steel Works to obey the order of 
President Shaffer of the Amalgamated Asso- 
ciation and refuse to quit work. They recog- 
nized the power of President Shaffer to ex- 
clude them from their unions, and, though 
alive to the advantages arising from organ- 
ized labor, they were firm in the position that 
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they could not strike and keep their word to 
their employers. In their statement to the 
public they say that to strike would be for 
them to violate every principle of business in- 
tegrity, and thus render any future agree- 
,ment of theirs with their employers worth- 
less. The firmness with which they have 
maintained their position, in spite of efforts to 
persuade them to recede from it, has weak- 
ened the moral effect of the strike at Joliet 
and Bay View and furnished food for reflec- 
tion for labor leaders who are teaching that 
contracts are binding on employers alone and 
may be broken at any time by the employee. 
Troubles at the Chalmers and Allis works con- 
tinue, but can hardly be settled until union 
men cease from efforts to prevent non-union 
men from taking their places. 


Dr. Bartlett to Succeed Dr. Goodwin 

The First Congregational Church and the 
denomination in the city and throughout the 
West are to be congratulated on the accept- 
ance by Dr. W. A. Bartlett of his call to be- 





come the successor of the gifted and lamented 
Dr. E. P. Goodwin, for a generation the Nes- 
tor of the Chicago Congregational pulpit. 
Dr. Bartlett belongs to Chicago. Here for 
many years his-father, the former president 
of Dartmouth College, was professor of Greek 
and Hebrew in the theological seminary, and, 
although the family resided at Glencoe, they 
breathed the Chicago atmosphere. 

After his graduation at Dartmouth and 
Hartford the son accepted a call to the Church 
of the Redeemer, a promising young enter- 
prise in the northern section of the city. 
Later he became the first pastor of the Second 
Church, Oak Park, where he was eminently 
successful in bringing together a strong body 
of people and laying the foundations of one 
of the best churches in the West. Hence he 
was called to the Kirk Street Church, Lowell, 
Mass., where he has labored for five years 
with gratifying results. He has, in fact, 
proved to be just the man that church needed, 
and it is because he has been so successful 
there that the First Church has been so anx- 
ious to secure him. 

The field to which Dr. Bartlett comes will 
tax all his energies and call for the exercise 
of the highest wisdom. But its possibilities 
are almost limitless. In spite of changes in 
the population there are more people who 
ought to attend the First Church than ever 
before. Nor are they beyond the reach of 
such influences as this church can exert. Dr. 
Bartlett understands the problems of this field 
thoroughly, and with the assistance at his 
command is not likely to fail in its cultivation. 
The church is thoroughly united. Though 
not as large as it once was, it does not lack 
energy, enthusiasm, hopefulness, piety, or the 
means with which to carry on its work. With 
an edifice on which there is no debt, an audi- 
ence-room which for attractiveness has hardly 
an equal in the country, and the traditions of 
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consecrated lives like that of the late pastor 
and of frequent outpourings of the spirit in 
revivals of great power, it is not surprising 
that Dr. Bartlett feels that it is his duty to 
leave his present promising and fruitful field 
for the larger and even more promising one 
in Chicago. He will be welcomed home with 
a heartiness which ought to be an inspiration, 
and to a pulpit which from the very first has 
been a throne of power. 


Attractions of the Theological Seminary 

The directors and faculty of the seminary 
announce a course of lectures by Prof. Caspar 
René Gregory of Leipzig on the Greek Manu- 
scripts of the New Testament, The Principles 
of Textual Criticism, Theology Today in 
Germany, Modern Social Movements in Ger- 
many, The American Student in a German 
University, Tischendorf and the Sinaitic 
Manuscript. The lectures will begin Sept. 
26 and close Oct. 4. Persons outside the sem- 
inary interested in the subjects of which they 
treat will be permitted to hear them. Pro- 


fessor Gregory is professor of theology in the 


University of Leipzig and the first American 
to win such a position. He has been giving a 
course of lectures in the University of Chicago 
and the seminary is to be congratulated on its 
good fortune in securing him. 

Prof. Shailer Mathews of the University of 
Chicago will have charge of the prescribed 
work inthe New Testament for the junior and 
middle years, for the first and third periods, or 
terms of study, and will offer an elective on the 
Life of Christ. The Synoptic Problem will 
be treated during the secend period by Prof. 
Warren J. Moulton of Yale. As already re- 
ported, Dr. George, the new president, will 
give instruction in homiletics and be assisted 
in his work by lectures on the making of ser- 
mons by Dr. W. M. Lawrence of the Second 
Baptist Church. The friends of the seminary 
lay special stress on the fact that the seminary 
is located in the heart of a great city, that not 
only do its students have the advantage of 
hearing some of the best preachers in the 
country, they are brought face to face with 
city problems, and through the social settle- 
ment and the parish work of the larger and 
the smaller churches furnished with practical 
instruction not easily found elsewhere. The 
seminary year opens Sept. 25. 


Aug. 31. FRANKLIN. 





About Persons 


José Abru, a Filipino who has studied at 
the Columbian Law School in Washington 
and at Cornell University, has been made an 
assistant in the office of the division of in- 
sular affairs in the War Department. He will 
assist in administering affairs pertaining to 
the Philippines. 

William Hunt, who has just been appointed 
governor general of Porto Rico, to succeed 
Governor Allen, has been.the latter’s secre- 
tary. He is admirably fitted for the post, 
being finely educated, a man of great probity 
and with judicial experience. His father was 
a Cabinet official under President Hayes. 

Mrs. Mary Baker Eddy, the personality 
around whom so-called Christian Scientists 
gather their religion, was a visitor to the 
New Hampshire State Fair last week, being 
escorted about by the governor and form- 
ally welcomed by him and by the thou- 
sands who were present. Trainloads of her 
followers from all parts of New England 
were present. Prior to her visit to the fair 
Mrs. Eddy had given away shoes to the poor 
children of the city. Her admirers are ne- 
gotiating to purchase the house in Lynn in 
which she lived many years, and to which 
her followers resort as if to a shrine, for use 
as a training school of teachers and healers. 
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From the Southeastern Corner 


Southeastern Minnesota, when the ther- 
mometer permits, is “as the garden of the 
Lord, like the land of Egypt as thou comest 
to Zoar.” Nowhere are richer fields or richer 
farmers to be found. Unmortgaged farms, 
independent owners, prosperous merchants, 
live cities and towns are the conditions in the 
midst of which the Lord’s work, Congrega- 
tional-wise, is being carried on. Asa matter 
of fact, this corner of the state, owing to the 
multiplying amenities of life, has lost a little 
of the “hustle” supposed to belong to the 
West, and our Christian work is now being so 
decorously done that, to speak with perfect 
frankness, we do not quite keep pace with the 
corn crop or railroad traffic. 

Nevertheless, many good things are to be 
found here. This section contains some of 
Minnesota’s strongest churches and is the 
home of long pastorates. Carleton College at 
Northfield is its tower of defense, and to 
name the churches at Winona, Faribault, 
Austin, Rochester, Northfield, Owatonna, is 
to call the roll of the oldest and the best. 
Here, also, is the Upper Mississippi Club, by 
common consent (of its members) the best in 
the land. 

This club is worth speaking about. It is 
miscalled a Congregational Club in the Year- 
Book and elsewhere, but is purely a ministe- 
rial club, embracing within its membership a 
few of the rare birds, of the ministerial sort, 
from western Wisconsin. It meets at Winona, 
in Dr. West’s generous study. It is probably 
true that no other private roof during the 
past six years has sheltered such perfect free- 
dom of utterance, so wide a range of topics— 
poetry, art, travel, science, ethics, philosophy, 
religion, theology, sociology—such frank and 
fearless, yet kindly, mutual criticism, the birth 
of so many sermons without the preaching of 
one, so cordial a companionship and such 
genuine brotherly love, as have been found in 
that Winona study. Theclub meets quarterly 
and the meetings come to the brethren with 
the freshness and inspiration that belong to 
the ministers’ salary when paid in advance. 

Dr. West, our prince of preachers, has just 
been granted by his church a year’s leave of 
absence, which, with his family, he will spend 
in Edinburgh. Both Dr. and Mrs. West need, 
as by ten years’ service they have earned, the 
rest; and the prayers and love, especially of 
all their ministerial friends, go with them. 

Winona and Owatonna Conferences have 
each inaugurated a new movement. At its 
last meeting Winona prepared a memorial 
to send to the State Association at Min- 
neapolis inSeptember, urging action by means 
of which our state shall be brought into line 

with the advance Sunday school work upon 
which Wisconsin and Michigan have already 
entered—a work looking towards better and 
more scientific methods. 

The churches of Owatonna Conference are 
planning a larger and more fraternal work, 
thereby setting a fine example of denomina- 
tional fellowship. A committee of three has 
been appointed to act as a bureau of supply 
for the weaker churches. It is not their 
business to find ministers so much as to 
furnish fellowship. The pastors of the con- 
ference agree to act as occasional supplies, 
spending a Sunday with a disheartened 
church, or visiting it during the week, 
thereby increasing the friendly spirit be- 
tween the churches and perhaps tiding the 
church over the days of stress till a pastor 
comes, building it up at the same time in hope 
and faith. The aim is to do the work of 
a general missionary in a way that more 
clearly discloses church fellowship. 


W. H. Mediar, Alexandria 


The forward movement in home missions 
belongs to another pen to describe, but it may, 
be noted here that, as so many good things 
come from this neighborhood, so the chair- 
manship of that movement falls to Rev. E. B. 
Chase of Lake City and Winona Conference. 

The spring meetings of the conferences 
were, on the whole, the most promising of 
any for years. There seems to be more stir 
among the churches and more are being added 
to their number. J. F. T. 


Around the Head of the Lakes 


The northeastern part of Minnesota is yet 
largely undeveloped. Of the eight churches 
grouped in the Duluth Conference, but two 
are self-supporting. One of these, First 
Church of Brainerd, following the example 
of others of our order, has called Rev. M. L. 
Hutton from the ministry of the M. E. Church. 
A former’ call was refused, but the people 
were so strongly convinced that he is the 
man to continue successfully the pastoral 
work of Rev. G. W. Gallagher that they re- 
newed the invitation, and this has been ac- 
cepted. The rapid filling up of surrounding 
agricultural lands has stimulated the growth 
of Aitkin, and ought to bring new life and 
strength to its Congregational church. 

Our single living church amid the iron 
mines at Biwabik, under the leadership of 
Rev. F. A. Bown, has erected a new house of 
worship and gained accessions from the lead- 
ing people of the village during the past year. 

Within the city limits, Duluth had four 
Congregational churches. Unfortunately, the 
growth of the city in its outlying portions has 
not met the sanguine expectations of the en- 
terprising founders and promoters of over a 
decade ago. Mayflower Church at New Du- 
luth has yielded up the ghost. Plymouth at 
West Duluth is at present unable to maintain 
preaching services, the weak condition being 
incidental to the closed factories in the neigh- 
borhood. Morley Church, in a residence dis- 
trict, has been more fortunate. Under the 
pastorate of Rev. J. H. B. Smith it has had 
its first accessions for many months. 

Though Duluth has not realized the great 
expectations of ten years ago, its growth in 
commerce and population has been steady. 
Pilgrim Church has had an important part in 
the life of the young city. It is the repre- 
sentative Congregational church of northern 
Minnesota. The memory of its pastor in 
early days, Rev. C. C. Salter, is cherished by 
the whole city, as are the municipal saints of 
the old world. The church was fortunate, 
also, in having as pastor during the period of 
rapid growth Rev. E. M. Noyes, now of New- 
ton Center; Mass., and later the strong and 
steady hand of Rev. C. H. Patton, D. D., now 
of St. Louis. It has been fortunate in its peo- 
ple. .A census one Sunday morning revealed 
thirty college graduates in the congregation. 
Intelligent, enterprising, generous, loyal, they 
have given Pilgrim its distinctive character, 
and won for it the respect of the municipality. 

Unlike most city churches, Pilgrim is rea- 
sonably sure of a good congregation, even in 
vacation. The cool breezes of Lake Superior 
give Duluth a charming summer climate. 
During the protracted period of intense heat, 
from which nearly the whole country suffered, 
Duluth had but one week of more than ordi- 
narily warm weather. Some leave the city in 
the summer for a change, but their places are 
largely filled by tourists. On a July or Au- 
gust Sunday morning Pilgrim congregation is 
likely to be most cosmopolitan. Congrega- 
tionalists from East and West help to fill the 
pews and to swell the volume of praise. This 


year the interior of the edifice was renovated 
and refrescoed most artistically at a cost of 
over $2,500. It is now one of the handsomest 
church interiors in the Northwest. It is the 
expressed purpose, now that this much- 
needed work has been done, to bend every en- 
ergy to pay off a mortgage indebtedness of 
$15,000, a legacy from the flush times when 
such a sum was regarded as a mere bagatelle. 
A. M. 


A Church in the Foothills 


From scattered homes in the foothills be- 
tween the Rockies and the Missouri, on horse- 
back or in vehicles of various description, 
came, as a July day was waning, about 
twenty people to organize the only English- 
speaking church in Oliver County, N.D. On 
the previous Sunday Superintendent Powell 
of North Dakota had prepared the way. We 
had met in the village blacksmith shop, with 
a newspaper covered rack for a pulpit, the 
anvil at the right of the pulpit in lieu of a 
bouquet stand, the forge back of the pulpit. 
At the close of the sermon it was determined 
to hold a meeting to organize a church. : 

A church of Christ means so much for these 
people of the foothills, for years without any 
public worship of God, that this occasion was, 
indeed, a solemn one. As the new church 
was about 150 miles from the nearest one of 
our order, it was of. a necessity organized 
without a council... Around the sides of a 
large room over the store, seated on boxes» 
ready-made benches or chairs, in the dim 
light of a kerosene lamp, the little company 
gathered for their important mission. As all 
were of other denominations except the pas- 
tor, an explanation of the fundamental prin- 
ciples of Congregationalism came first. Then 
followed a talk on what constitutes fitness for 
church membership. When the definite prop- 
osition was made to organize the vote was 
solemnly taken, every one feeling the impor- 
tance of laying the first religious foundations 
for an entire county. The membership roll 
contained the names of three school teachers, 
a merchant and several substantial ranch- 
men. The adoption of the council manual, 
the election of trustees, the votes to incor- 
porate and to build and the discussion of how 
to secure a winter’s term of school for the 
young people followed in true Congregational 
order. Rev. Charles G. Fairbanks, the “sky 
pilot ’ who has put months of hard work and 
days and nights of long driving on this scat- 
tered field, was unanimously called to the 
pastorate. 

And so we went out into the night, many 
of us for long drives over the rolling foot- 
hills. And when, rising on the crest of one 
of the great land-billows, we saw the guiding 
gleam of the light in a housé a mile away, 

set there against the contingency of our 
becoming bewildered and lost, we prayed 
that this little church might also be one 
of God’s lights to this whole county for which 
many a storm-tossed soul would in years to 
come give thanks. R. P. H. 


Education 


Dr. Abraham Harris; president of Maine 
University, has been elected director of the 
Jacob Tome Institute at Port Deposit, Md. 


From, the Song of Degrees which we 
published at the close of the commencement 
season, we learn that at least two notes were 
dropped. Pacific University, it seems, con- 
ferred the degree of D. D. upon Rev. Joseph 
E. Walker, missionary of the American Board 
to Shao-wu, China, and Rev. Arthur W. Acker- 
man, pastor First Church, Portland, Ore. 
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A New Pastorate in Somerville, 
Mass. 


Last Sunday closed the short pastoral in- 
terim at the First Church, Somerville, com- 
monly known as “‘ Franklin Street,” and Rev. 
W. S. Thompson entered upon his ministry. 
A large congregation greeted the pastor. Mr. 
Thompson comes to Somerville from five 
years’ successful work in Cliftondale. Pre- 
viously he had served two years each at 
Washington Street Church, Quincy, and as 
Dr. Smith Baker’s assistant at Maverick 
Chureh, East Boston. 


A Message from Springfield, Mass. 


Springfield churches have been unusually 
active during the summer. South, North, Oli- 
vet and Park have had no preaching services 
during August. Yet reports of good attend- 
ance come from several churches that have 
been holding regular morning service. At 
First the pulpit has been filled acceptably by 
Rev. Messrs. F. W. Merrick of Roxbury, 
E. L. House of Providence, Drs. Sargent of 
Omaha, Bradshaw of Oberlin and the loved 
former pastor, Dr. Burnham. The prayer 
meetings have been maintained with unusual 
interest. Dr. Goodspeed is enjoying the Berk- 
shire Hills and supplying the pulpit at Ad- 
ams, Mass, 

The minister of Hope Church, Rev. S. H. 
Woodrow, spent his vacation at Cottage City. 
Supplies in his absence have been Drs. Mar- 
tin of Philadelphia, Johnston of Mt. Vernon, 
Io., House of Providence, and Rev. Norman 
Plass of Williamstown. The pastor will re- 
turn to find his audience-room prettily deco- 
rated. Prof. Z. W. Kemp, who has led the 
Sunday school to a high standard of profi- 
ciency, making it perhaps the most thoroughly 
graded school of the city, has resigned be- 
cause of his departufe from the French- 
American College, but his place will be well 
filled by his successor and former assistant, 
Deacon Cutler. 

The pulpit at Faith has been occupied by 
the former pastor, Rev. H. C. Meserve, now 
of Indianapolis, whose reappearance created 
many favorable comments, and also by the 
popular Y. M. C. A. general secretary, Mr. 
W. K. Cooper. A new organ now being set 
will help in making this one of the most at- 
tractive of church homes ; and there is reason 
to hope that much will be accomplished under 
the leadership of the faithful and efficient 
pastor, Rev. D. Butler Pratt. The supply 
committee of Park Church are on the lookout 
for a desirable pastor. Dr. Beardslee of 
Hartford supplies for one or two Sundays in 
September. Emmanuel, on the other hand, is 
listening to candidates. The former pastor, 
Rev. D. L. Kebbe, is now preaching at Gran- 
ville Center. 

Indian Orchard is rejoicing in its new pas- 
tor, Rev. John C. Handy. Canadian born, he 
received his early education in the school at 
his native home, near Toronto, completed 
courses of study at Toronto University and 
Hamlin University of St. Paul, Minn., made 
thorough study of law and medicine, and last 
year received the degree of Doctor of Philoso- 
phy. Thus he certainly comes to his new 
pastorate with a well-rounded education. A 
large choir and orchestra will assist at his 
first preaching service. 

Meanwhile, the new structures of the sister 
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In Various Fields 


window will not be in place until considerably 
later. Both these churches have promise of a 
large work. M. A. D, 


A Midsummer Success 


The Fond du Lac church, Rev. J. H. Chand- 
ler, pastor, has habitually closed its doors dur- 
ing the hot August Sundays. Mr. Chandler, 
who goes to the council in October, this year 
pleaded the cause of the open church, roused 
his people and stayed by the standard. Re- 
sult, a splendidly filled Sunday school, well 
provided with teachers every Sunday, be- 
guiled, meanwhile, by a graded series of pic- 
nics, involving the entire church household 
in sections, with adapted festivities. The 
“family worship” service has held the hour 
and packed the large parlor at 7 Pp. M. on Sun- 
days, the Endeavor Society conducting the 
meetings with a time of praise and devotional 
worship, followed by a brief address from 
some one other than the pastor. The pastor 
has preached only on Sunday mornings, with 
varied and volunteer music. Meanwhile, the 
beneficence of Mrs. W. C. Hamilton speedily 
insures a $5,000 parsonage on land adjoining 
the church, readily purchased by popular 
midsummer subscription, to meet her condi- 
tions. Mr. Chandler has equipped a service- 
able gymnasium for his “ John Aldens” and 
“*Priscillas” in the loft of the parsonage 
barn. K. 


A Mooted Question in Wisconsin 


A question of more than local interest is 
now up in Wisconsin Congregational circles. 
In brief it is this: what in hospitality should 
be expected of the church which entertains 
the state convention? Precedents have estab- 
lished invitations generous in scope. It has 
been considered not quite in good form to 
confine the invitation to delegates, and when 
the convention has been held in somewhat 
out-of-the-way places pastors have often re- 
ceived supplementary notes urging them to 
make up parties of as many as could be in- 
duced to go. If one motive for this show of 
boundless hospitality has been to get reduced 
railway rates (on terms fixed by the roads 
just beyond the limits of possibility) this fact 
has been concealed from popular view behind 
gracious words of welcome, and so it has 
come to be considered the proper thing to 
throw the doors wide open and to entertain 
all who enter. 

The effect of this.policy has been decidedly 
to cheapen the office of church delegate. In 
the sending church what was made every- 
body’s business became the business of a 
nobody. In the inviting church the hopes of 
entertaining angels unawares have often been 
disappointed. This has been especially the 
case when the convention has been held ina 
central city, with its abundant opportunities 
to mingle church business with various pri- 
vate enterprises for pleasure or profit. 

The coming state convention is to be held 
with Plymouth Church, Milwaukee, and its 
pastor, Dr. Judson Titsworth, has done the 
right thing at the right time by declaring that, 
regardless of precedents, Plymouth Church 
will confine its entertainment in homes 
strictly to the accredited delegates of the 
churches and of certain allied co-operating 
societies mentioned in the constitution of the 
convention. 

Man’s general bondage to custom, even 


denominations are rapidly nearing comple«.when contrary to salutary law, is illustrated 


tion. Wesley Methodist is already holding 
Services in its beautiful and attractive Sun- 
day school room, and hopes to occupy the au- 
dience room about the first of October. 
Belmont Avenue Baptist hopes to occupy 
its new quarters in changed location about 
Noy. 1, though probably its large memorial 


in the fact that this return to the constitution 
is looked upon in some quarters as a danger- 
ous innovation, and the action of Plymouth 
Church is strangely associated in the minds 
of some with a program proposed at the Green 
Bay meeting, which suggests doing away alto- 
gether with free entertainment at state con- 
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ventions and restricting the hospitality of the 
inviting church almost entirely to the open- 
ing of its place of worship. The rules gov- 
erning the convention and the action of Plym- 
outh Church represent a golden mean between 
the looser precedents of the past and the ex- 
cessive restrictions proposed as an alterna- 
tive. Extremes meet, in that both the advo- 
cates of broad invitations and Christian En- 
deavor methods of entertainment look at the 
state convention as a mass meeting, to which 
every Congregationalist in Wisconsin should 
have an invitation. The right settlement of 
the kind of hospitality to be offered by the 
inviting church really involves the ulterior 
question of what kind of a body the state 
convention should be. The tendency of Jate 
years has been to make it a mass meeting, 
but the constitution contemplates a delibera- 
tive body, and one as legislative as is con- 
sistent with the genius of Congregationalism. 
If such a body is restricted sufficiently for 
effective work, probably no church would 
question the propriety of free entertainment. 

Dr. Titsworth is so closely in touch with 
denominational problems in the state that he 
is very desirous to make the next convention 
a truly representative one, and to all genuine 
delegates the freest hospitality of the homes 
is offered, and will be counted a privilege by 
the entertainers. 

One evil of mass meeting methods is shown 
by the condition of the treasury of our home 
missionary society. In taking the important 
step of assuming self-support, our society 
(which is virtually the convention in special 
session) relied a little too much upon boom 
tactics. The impetus of the Superior conven- 
tion carried the society through the first year, 
but at the coming meeting in Milwaukee in 
early October the convention will be obliged 
to face the problem of a large deficit unless 
help comes from unexpected quarters. Special 
efforts are being made to bring up the re- 
serves by asking the churches to send as 
delegates representative business men. If 
this movement succeeds it is likely not only to 
turn the tide in the affairs of one missionary 
society, but also to mark the beginning of a 
closer and more effective form of union be- 
tween the churches composing the state con- 
vention. J. H. O. 


Record of the Week 


Calls 


ARNOLD, L. D. (Christian), Hicksville, O., to 
Akeley, Minn. Accepts, and is at work. 

BARTLETT, Wo. A., Kirk St. Ch., Lowell, Mass., 
accepts call to First Ch., Chicago, Ill. 

BOLTON, R. ALEX., Junction City, Kan., to Granada, 
Minn. 

BUNNELL, JOHN J., Gate City, Ala., to Forest and 
Union, Okl. Accepts. 

Burt, CHas. W., after one year’s service at Arcade, 
N. Y., to become permanent pastor. 

CHALLINOR, JOHN C., Cornelia, Wis., accepts re- 
call to Hazel Green. 

CLEAVES, CHAS. P., Robbinston, Me., to Bar Mills 
and Groveville. Accepts. 

Hutton, M. L. (Meth.), to First Ch., Brainerd, 
Minn. Accepts. 

HypkE, FRANK B., Castleton, Vt., to Vassalboro and 
Riverside, Me. Accepts, in connection with post- 
graduate work at Bangor. 

KNODELL, JAS. R., Santa Cruz, Cal., declines re- 
newed call to superintendency of the Anti-Saloon 
League work in Central and Northern California. 

MERCER, HENRY W., Tolt, Wn., to Bellevue. Ac- 
cepts. 

PEDLEY, C. S., accepts call to Barrie; Can. 

RILEy, CHAs. A., Moline, Mich., to Barker Me- 
morial Church, Grand Rapids. Accepts. 

SMITH, JAS. E., Fifth Ave.Ch., Minneapolis, Minn., 
declines call to Marshall. 

SPENCER, DAVID B., Greenwood Ch., Des Moines, 
Io., to River Falls, Wis. 

TOWNSEND, JEWETT C., Alpine and Walker, Mich., 
accepts call to Williamston. 

TURNER, JONATHAN, recently of Metamora, Mich., 
to Utica. Accepts, to begin work in November. 
WILLIAMS, WM., Oldtown, Me., to Milltown, N. B., 

a former parish. 4 





— 
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“Ordinations and Installations 


Rick, H. G., o. Zion Ch., Montreal, Can., Aug. 20. 
Parts, Prof. W. H. Warriner, Prin. J. H. George, 
D. D., Rev. Messrs. D. S. Hamilton and John Me- 

; Killican. 

Resignations 


BEST, JOHN, Kenton, Mich., to take effeet Sept. 29. 

DAVIDSON, JAS. A., Dartford, Wis., has gone to 
Canada. 

HULL, LyMAN, Wakefield, Kan., to take effect 
Oct. 1. 

Nott, JAtRus L., Mazeppa and Zumbro Falls, 
Minn. 

Pork, G. STANLEY, Geddes, S. D., to take effect 
Oct. 1. He accepts work as pastor-at-large under 
the C. H. M.S. and S. S. Soe. in the Black Hills 
and Cheyenne district. 

SAUERMAN, Wo. E., Carrier, OKl., returns to Iowa. 

SPENCE, WALTER, Kingfisher, Okl., on account of 
the condition of his eyes. 

WHITE, JAS. W., Menomonie, Wis. 


Stated Supplies 


OFHLER, FRED’K H., Wadena, Minn., at New 
York Mills. 

TAYLOR, WALTER P., formerly of Newmarket, 
N.H., at Wells, Me., for two months. 


Churches Organized 


NEWCASTLE, GARFIELD CREEK, COL. 20 mem- 
bers. 


Personals 


CHAFER, LEwIs S., permanent address changed 
from Buffalo, N. Y., to Northfield, Mass. He 
will continue in general evangelistic work. 

CHAMBERS, ALEX, has closed his work in Durand, 
Wis., and sailed for Europe Sept. 7. 

FRANCIS, ARTHUR J., pastor of Douglas Park Ch., 
Chicago, has returned from England with restored 
health. Services have been carried on during the 
summer by Rev. A. A. Young. 

PRINGLE, HENRY N., recently called to the assis- 
tant secretaryship of the Christian Civic League, 
has entered complaints against several liquor- 
sellers in Eastport, Me. Four of them were 
fined $50 and costs, and others fied the town to 
escape arrest. 


Church Happenings 


BUFFALO, N. Y., Niagara Square.—Two years ago 
Rev. T. A. Moffat came here from Chicago. He 
has won such popularity as a preacher and pub- 
lic speaker that he has been repeatedly urged to 
enter the lecture field. With the consent of his 
ehurch, he will accept a few engagements for 
autumn and winter, the proceeds to be put into the 
growing work of his church. 

DANIELSON, Ct., Westfield.—Though the formal 
celebration of the centennial is to occur in late 
September, Aug 25, the real anniversary, was a 
day of special interest. Rev. 8S. S. Mathews an- 
nounced that he had just received a check for 
$3,000 from Mr. C. L. Tiffany of New York, a 
conditional subscription toward a much needed 
parish house. Not less gracious than the gift 
itself was the letter of several pages, written with 
his own hand, in this his ninetieth year, without 
glasses, in which he expressed his reverence and 
affection for the church of his honored parents 
and of his own boyhood. The whole matter came 
as a complete surprise to the church. 

LEWISTON, ME.—During the week of the State 
Fair, beginning Sept. 2, a Ministers’ Institute is 
held. Miss Helen M. Cole of Boston gives in- 
terpretative readings from the Bible. Other 
speakers are Pres. W. D. Hyde, Dr. E. P. St. John, 
Prof. W. H. Ryder, D. D., Rev. Leighton Williams 
and Dr. F. B. Carpenter of New York. 

PROVIDENCE, KR. 1., Elmwood Temple.—Rev. E. T. 
Root has taught a “ vacation: school” for two 
weeks, taking up the geography of the Bible, 
classification of its 66 books and an analysis of 
Genesis. Map-drawing was a leading feature. 
The engravings of “ Picturesque Palestine’ were 
used, each view being located on the map. Twelve 
oe ggg awarded diplomas at a public review 

ug. 29. 


) RITZVILLE, WN., Zion (German) has completed 


a fine new church building, which was to be dedi- 
cated Sept. 1. 

SQUIRREL ISLAND, ME.—A service was held Aug. 
25 in memory of the wife of Senator Frye, who 
had been a constant attendant at the chapel in 
summer, and was accustomed to beautify the 
place with flowers. In memory of this her 
daughters brought hydrangeas. Rev. E. M. Noyes 
of Newtonville, Mass., conducted the service. 

WINCHENDON, MAss.—During the absence of a 
deacon in search of health the pastor, aided by 
twelve men of the church, sawed and split ten 
cords of the deacon’s wood. The minister’s wife 
served dinner in the vestry for the workers. 





King Edward VII. gave orders for a thor- 
ough renovation of many of the residences 
owned by the crown, and as a result the gar- 
rets and out of way places are bringing forth 


rare paintings and valuables. Thus at Wind- 
sor the silver plate used by Queen Anne at 
her suburban palaces has been uncovered 
recently in a garret. 





Meetings and Events to Come 


MIDDLESEX SOUTH ASSOCIATION, South Framingham, 
Mass., Sept. 17. 

snuewes BOARD OF FOREIGN Missions, Hartford, 
Oct. 


ee ey MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Oak Park, Ill., 
t. 22-24. 


NATIONAL COUNCIL, Portland, Me., Oct 12-18. 

YALE BI-CENTENNIAL, New Haven, Oct. 20-23. 

Gusnpet CONFERENCE ABOUT Boys, Boston, Oct. 
ous 


FALL STATE MEETINGS 


Montana, Big Timber, _ Sept. 10 
Minnesota, Minneapolis, Sept. 17 
Oregon, Hiilsboro, Sept. 24 
Wyoming, Sheridan. Sept. 24 
Maine, gor, Sept. 24 
North Dakota, ~ vahipeton, Sept. 24 
North Carolina, mB Sept. 25 
Kentucky, Gor in, Sept. 27 
California, Oct. 1 
Colorade, Oct. 1 
Idaho, Pocatello, Oct. 1 
Wisconsin, silwankes, Oct. 1 
Southern California, a Diego, Oct. 8 
'exas, rth Oct. 8 
Washington, North —— Oct. 8 
Nebraska, i Oct. 21 
Utab, Pro Oct. 
Georgia, ETOVOr is Nov. 7 
Alabama, Nov. 13 
Connecticut Conf., Middletown, Nov. 19 
STATE C. E. CONVENTIONS 
South Dakota, Yankton, Sept. 26 
Illinois, Danville, Oct. 3 
New Hampshire, Keene, Oct. 8 
Vermont, Brattleboro, Oct. 8 
Massachusetts, North Adams, Oct. 15 
STATE 8. 8. CONVENTIONS 
Massachusetts, Haverhill, Oct.1 
Rhode Island, Providence, Oct. 8 








Standard 


—is Elgin time, and has been 
since the Elgin factory per- 
fected the American watch. 
Every portion of an 





ELGIN 


WATCH 


—and every machine used to 
make it—is made in the Elgin 
factory. The Watch Word every- 
where is Elgin. Eyer Elgin 
Watch has the word “Elgin” en- 
graved on the works. Booklet 


ELGIN NATIONAL WATCH CO. 
Elgin, Il 
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Pains in the Back 


Are symptoms of a weak, torpid or stagnant 
condition of the kidneys or liver, and are a 
warning it is extremely hazardous to neglect, 
so important is a healthy action of these 
organs. They are commonly attended by loss 
of energy, lack of courage, and sometimes by 
gloomy foreboding and despondency. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
and Pills 


Cure kidney and liver troubles, relieve the 
back, and build up the whole system. 


Rally Sunday 


September 29th 





Rally day is being more and more 
observed by our Sunday schools every 
year. We began four years ago the an- 
nual publication of a combined Review 
Exercise and Rally Service for use on the 
last Sunday of the third quarter, and 
these services have been called for in 
increasing numbers each year. This year 
we have, we think, 


The Best Review and Rally Service of all 


Bright, easy, inspiring music, good reci- 
tations, an interesting review and a simple 
but effective rally. exercise, easily pre- 
pared. It will make thedaya notable one 
in your Sunday school. Sample free. 
Order early. 


3 cents each ; $2.00 per 100, postpaid 


The Pilarim Press 


Congregational House, Boston 
175 Wabash Ave., Chicago 





GR ACE A collection of Graces adapted 
for any meal. Some in verse 

form, especially for use of chil- 

BEFORE dren. No. 26 0f Handbook Se- 


M E A T ries. Price, 4 cents. 
100 copies, $1.25, postpaid. 
THE menses 7: ne BOOKSTORE, 
4 Beacon St., Boston. 
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After your guests have Chauncey Depewed 
at your table you want them to carry away 
pleasant memories of their fare. 

As the basis of all things, the Table de- 
serves first attention. No money is spent 
amiss that gives you a proper footing here. 
Have a good table if all else fails. You can 
pay for it by sometimes dropping one course 
on unimportant occasions. 

Here is a round table, 52 inches in diameter 
and solidly built. The box frame is a beautiful 
display of quartered grain. The carving of the 
legs is after the new style of Art Nouveau. 
The casters are concealed in the ball feet. 





PAINE FURNITURE CO. 


RUGS, DRAPERIES, and FURNITURE, 





48 CANAL ST., BOSTON. 
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The Business Outlook 


General trade conditions show some im- 
provement, and further progress is looked for 
from now on. Corn crop advices are more 
favorable; cotton has shown a further ad- 
vance; and the belief in the early ending of 
the steel strike has also contributed to bring 
about an improved tone in trade circles. The 
advance in cotton is due to two causes, 
namely, to crop deterioration and to a better 
demand for finished products, notably dry 
goods. Furthermore, cooler weather will un- 
questionably stimulate the consumption of 
merchandise in all directions, and a very 


large distribution is looked for during the en- |- 


suing weeks. 

It is believed that the corn crop will aggre- 
gate 1,400,000,000 bushels, which is somewhat 
larger than earlier estimates. The wheat 
crop is one of the best and largest ever raised, 
and the prices which will be realized for both 
wheat and corn will, in the opinion of experts, 
largely offset the loss originating from the 
great shortage in the corn erop. 

A heavy demand for wool at firm prices is 
one of the features in the East, and a note- 
worthy expansion in nearly all classes of dry 
goods is noted. The iron and steel trade is in 
good shape, and the constimption of iron and 
steel products continues on a large scale. 
Structural material, plate and bar mills have 
booked very large orders, which will keep 
them busy for months to come. There has 
been no cessation in the demand for boots 
and shoes, and the hide and leather markets 
are firm. 

Although monetary rates show some slight 
hardening tendency, as is natural at this sea- 
son of the year, bank men, as a rule, are not 
looking for any real stringency. Speculation 
in Wall and State Streets has ruled rather 
quiet, but security values have maintained a 
firm tone. More activity has been witnessed 
in a certain group of copper stocks in the 
Boston market than for some time past. 





A Fall Opening 


The Long Term View Point 


About this time of the year ministers and churches 
take a long view ahead, September and May greet 
each other across the wintry months. There is spe- 
cific planning and much expectation. 

We voice our own deep interest in all the best 
that is hoped for and share in the common desire 
for a successful year. As one means to that end 
we place the fall rate for this paper where it can be 
reached by every church family. Note advertise- 
ment on page 332 for fuller details. This is a Fall 
Opening for some friend. Kindly see that it is en- 
tered. It is our Long Term View Point for non- 
subscribers. 

Your share in the plan is to send us §2, or to 
suggest the sending, with the name and address of 
one who has not subscribed for this journal within 
two years. 

Our share in the plan is to stand by the propo- 
sition, mailing THE CONGREGATIONALIST AND 
CHRISTIAN WORLD from receipt of money to 
Jan. 1, 1903. We will prove the special value of 
the offer in the weekly issues of the paper itself. 
In it your friends will find everything that an in- 
telligent Christian would expect to read in a 
national broad-church paper. 

This is a Long Term offer, but its length depends 
upon the celerity with which it is accepted. Order 
today for the greatest number of copies. 

Pastors will appreciate any increase in the read- 
ing of this denominational paper. The church year 
will be well begun if this Fall Opening is improved. 

Yours, THE CONGREGATIONALIST, 
Warren P. Landers, Supt. of Circulation. 





If you could once make up your mind in 
the fear of God never to undertake more 
work of any sort than you can carry “on 
calmly, quietly, without hurry or flurry, and 
the instant you feel yourself growing nervous 
and like one out of breath would stop and 
take breath, you would find this simple, com- 
mon sense rule doing for you what no prayers 
or tears could ever accomplish.— Elisabeth 
Prentiss. 
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MELLIN’S 
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Many babies take large 


quantities of 


little nourishment. 


food but get 
It is 


what is digested, not what 
is eaten, that nourishes. 
Mellin’s Food with fresh 
milk is like mother’s milk, 
is all digestible and nour- 


ishing. 


Mellin’s Food is 


really “something to eat.” 


OUR BOOK, “‘BHE CARE AND FEEDING OF INFANTS,” SENT FREE. 
MELLIN’S FOOD COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 








.  Sound-proof, air- 
ade also with black- 
rd surface. marvelous 


2 All kinds of Venetian Blinds. 














RUGS 


FROM 


Old Carpets 


. Hundreds of pleased customers testify 
to the satisfactory results obtained from 
making rugs from their old worn-out 
material. 

Write for particulars. 


LEWIS BATTING CO. 
Walpole, Mass. 
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FAST TWIN SCREW SERVICE. 
Boston to eenews and Liverpool. 


New England, 11,600 tons.............. Sept. 11, Oct. 9 

Commonwealth (new), 13.000 tons... Aug. 28, Sept. 25 
Saloon, $75 upwards; 2d saloon, $42.50 upwards. For 

passage and further information, apply to 

Richards, Mills & Co., 77-81 State St., Boston. 





IT WILL SERVE THE INTERESTS OF ALL CON- 
CERNED IF, IN CORRESPONDENCE SUGGESTED 
BY ANNOUNCEMENTS IN OUR ADVERTISING 
COLUMNS, MENTION IS MADE OF THE FACT 
THAT THE ADVERTISEMENT WAS SEEN IN THE 
CONGREGATIONALIST. 





> = 
Pan-American Special | 
Lv. Chieago 6:00 p.m. — Ar. Buffalo 7:45 a.m. 
Buffalo 8:80 p.m. (E.T) “* Chicago 9:30 a.m. ff 
** Pan-American Souvenir,” “A Summer Note [i 

















Book’’ and other booklets sent for 4c. postage. 
ia ©. W. Ruggles, Gen. Pass’r & Tkt. Agt., Chicago 


Largest New Twin Screw Passenger Steamers from. 
Boston te Liverpool via Queenstown. Remarkable for 
steadiness. 14,000 tons, 600 feet long, 65 feet beam. 


All Saloon and Second Saloon Rooms located on upper 
decks amidships. Perfect ventilation. 


SAXONTIA, Sept. 28, Nov. 2. 
IVERNIA, Sept. 14, Oct. 19, Nov. 23. 


Saloon, $60 up. Second Saleon, $40. Third 
Class, low rates. Accommodation unsurpassed. 


ALEXANDER MARTIN, Agt., 99 State St., Boston, Mass, 








GOING ABROAD ON A BICYCLE TRIP? 
Send for “ Bicycling Notes for Tourists Abroad.” 


LEYLAND LINE 


Every Wednesday, 
BOSTON—LIVERPOOL: LONDON 
First Cabin, 840, $45 upwards, depending on 
t new st 8 








Splendid steamer “ Devonian,” Sept. 18; “ Cestrian,” 
Sept. 25; “ Winifredian,” Oct. 2; “Caledonian” (to 
London), Sept. 21. 

F. 0. HOUGHTON & CO., Gen'l Agents, 
Telephone 1359 Main. 115 State Street, Boston 
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We have no agents or branch stores. All orders should be sent direct to us. 


New Fall Suits and 


This is to be a season of new fashions, and all of 
the novelties are shown in our new Fall and Winter 
Catalogue, which is now ready. Our prices this season 
are lower than ever before. We keep no ready-made 
stock, but make every garment to order; if what you 
get from us does not please you, send it back and we 
will refund your money. Our aim is your satisfaction. 

Here are a few of the things illustrated in our 


Catalogue for the coming season: 


New Cloth Gowns’ - - $8 up 


Lined throughout, in smart new styles and materials— 


Jaunty Cloth Costumes - $15 up 


Lined throughout with fine quality taffeta silk. 


Suits of Wide Welt Corduroy, $18 up 


The latest material—with the soft lustre of silk velvet, and of 
splendid wearing qualities—either plain or trimmed. 


Separate Skirts - - $4 up 


Full length, jaunty in cut and perfect in finish. 


Rainy Day and Golf Suits and Skirts, 


of either plaid back or plain materials. 


Suits, $8 up Skirts, $5 up 
Long Outer Jackets -- - .$10 up 


This year’s novelty, in every approved style, 
shape and color. 


Jaunty Short Jackets - - $C up 
In new Winter’ fabrics. 


We Pay Express Charges Everywhere. 


The Catalogue and a full line of the newest samples for both suits 
and cloaks are now ready, and will be sent free on request. Be sure 
to mention whether you wish samples for suits or for cloaks, so that 
we will be able to send you a full line of exactly what you desire. 





ackcts. 





THE NATIONAL CLOAK CO., 119 and 121 West 23d Street, New York 








N the interval of a brief voyage for rest last Winter, Mr. 
Edwin H. Lemare, the renowned organist of St. Margaret’s, 
Westminster, London, was prevailed upon to play one recital 

in New York. The enthusiasm then awakened led to efforts to 
arrange a number of recitals, that he might be heard and his 


influence felt by a larger number of people. 


We were urged 


to, and finally did, accept the considerable financial responsibility 
of such a tour, and have contracted for fifteen recitals —all Mr. 


Lemare will play—in the month of October. 


The first and last 


of the month will be devoted to the East, the middle to the South 
and West. Nine of the fifteen dates are already definitely as- 


signed, and two others contracted for. 


The object sought is the advancement of organ music, and 
it is desired that Mr. Lemare play in our representative cities. If 
interested with us in this, we will need to hear from you speedily. 


AUSTIN ORGAN COMPANY, 
HARTFORD, CONN. 


'Growth of Interest in Old 
| Home Week 


More than one hundred cities and 
towns in New Hampshire observed Old 
Home Week with more or less elaborate 
public festivities. This was an advance 
on last year. Some took advantage of 
the time to connect with it other services 
of interest. At West Concord the cus- 
tomary annual service for the aged was 
coupled with it, including appropriate 
music and addresses. At Francestown 
the one hundredth anniversary of the 
academy, which in the past has graduated 
many famous men, was celebrated, bring- 
| ing back to share in the festivities many 
| of the old-time pupils. At Cornish it was 
connected with the twenty-fourth anni- 
versary of “Old People’s Day.” Con- 
cord’s celebration was made notable by 
having for one of the speakers Winston 
Churchill, the author of Richard Carvel, 
who has a summer home in New Hamp- 
shire. 








Trainng Y. M. C. A. 
Leaders at Lake Geneva 


The Secretarial Institute and Training 
School of Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tions closed a successful season at its 
summer encampment at Lake Geneva» 
Wis., Aug. 31. For eighteen year$ 
this institution has conducted summer 
programs for employed and volunteer 
leaders in the Young Men’s Christian 
Association. Three different sessions 
are held every summer, each designed 
for a different class of workers. The 
programs are all technical.in character 
and render about the same valuable 
service to association workers that is 
rendered by various summer schools to 
our public school teachers. The first of 
the sessions each summer is the college 
conference, which this year registered 
460 students from 170 institutions in 
fifteen states. Of this number 158 were 
Bible class leaders, and at the close of 
the ten days’ session an even 100 were 
volunteers for foreign mission service. 
Four normal Bible classes were con- 
ducted under the leadership of Pro- 
fessors Wilbert W. White, James Rain 
and Messrs. Augustus Nash and C. V. 
Hibbard. Earnest attention was given to 
the subject of foreign missions, as the 
large number volunteering for foreign 
service would indicate. 

The second session was a conference 
of volunteer workers—as distinguished 
from employed workers—in city, railroad 
and town associations. The notable 
thing about this conference was a series 
of strong, scholarly papers and addresses 
on technical association themes. The 
third session was the regular summer 
term of the Secretarial Institute and 
Training School, which lasted one month 
and was attended by eighty-six students, 
twenty-nine of whom were studying for 
the general secretaryship and fifty-seven 
for the physical directorship. The pro- 
gram of study consisted of several courses 
in the English Bible and several in asso- 
ciation history and economy, also church 
history, physiology, hygiene, anatomy, 
first aid to the injured and courses in 
the practice of gymnastics, athletics and 
aquatics, together with several special 
theoretigal courses’ related to physical 
culture. Aside from the educational 
programs the encampment this season 
has been memorable for many reasons. 
The number of visitors seeking rest and 
recreation only has been unusually large. 
| The wholesome, spiritual atmosphere of 
| the camp was never more marked. H. 
| 








To persevere in one’s duty and to be 
| silent is the best answer to calumny.— 








, George Washington. 
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After Reading Morley’s 
Cromwell 
(OROMWELL SPEAKS) 


Before mine eyes the vision. Ah! how fair. 

The land was governed by the saints of God, 
The great Shekinah glory rested there, 

As when the chosen tribes the desert trod. 
The air was quivering with glad psalms of 

praise, 

With prayer the hearts of men wereall aglow, 
With holy duty laden sped the days, 

Our England was a paradise below. 


I strove for this, thou knowest, Lord, full well. 
This fired my words within the council ball. 
For this it was my blows in battle fell, 
For this I took the lordship over all. 


And I have failed. This, too, thou knowest, 
Lord. 
My arms could never win the end I sought. 
Not by the might of cannon or of sword 
Shall thy great kingdom to the earth be 
brought. 
My failure only can I offer thee, 
Far distant still the wondrous vision lies. 
Forgive me, Lord. How clearly do I see 
That man is weak and thou alone art wise. 


Thou callest me. I leave the toil and pain; 
Raise up some other man to save the land; 

Nor will this life of mine be wholly vain 
If he the vision better understand. 

That shall not fade ; not false has been my stay. 
Though yet thy saints must tread the thorny 

road, 

Thy word is firm, though earth shall pass away ; 

With thee at last shall be our blest abode. 
—The Independent, London. 





The Innermost Room 


The innermost room. may be a torture 
chamber or a shrine of peace. Accord- 
ing as it is one or the other, so is life 
happy or unhappy. For the blessedness 
of life does not so much dependon what 
is passing in the outer chambers, as of 
what is passing in the secret place of 
the soul. It is because we forget this 
that we blunder so much, strive so hard, 
are so bitterly disappointed with our 
so-called successes. In the innermost 
room remorse may be present, infinite re- 
pining, infinite sorrow. The very thought 
of eutering it may be an agony, but enter 
you must. An unseen force drags you 
into the place of pain. Or it may be 
a shrine of rest, a refuge from the storms 
of life, a veritable chamber of peace. 
To visit it, to linger in it, may be the 
chief joy and solace of existence. One 
may come from it with radiant face and 
strong heart, able to cope with his diffi- 
culties, and perform his allotted task 
in another spirit. Is this the last word? 
No; the riddle of life is never under- 
stood until we know that the torture 
chamber may become, not all at once, 
but by sure and slow degrees, a shrine 
of peace. Most of us know how this 
comes to pass in sorrow, how a sober 
joy at last replaces the bitter anguish. 
It may even come to be so where there 
has been shame, and treachery, and base 
surrender of the will. The test of the 
true a may be found here. 

The religion that we need is a religion 
that will lay all the ghosts, that will 
cast tte instruments of torture from the 
innermost room, that will divide the 
great glooms, and make it a place of 
repair. And this is why we must always 
say to the sufferer in his most cruel 
hour of endurance: ‘‘ Hope on, hope ever. 
It will not be always as itis now.” The 
place to which you are now dragged 
as by furies may come one day to be 
your sure and chosen home. You will 
one day want nothing better than the 
peace of the innermost room.—W. Rob- 
ertson Nicoll. 
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“*Let the GOLD DUST twins do your work! ** 
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Send for our 
FREE booklet, 
“Golden Rules for 
Housework.” 


if you are using soap for your cleaning, you will find that 


GOLD 


is more convenient, 


DUST 


r and better than any soap at any price. There is no cleanser of 


else. Try it once and you will always use it. 


any kind as good as GOLD DUST, and no cleaning that GOLD DUST will not do better 
than anything 


THE N. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY, Chicago, St. Louis, New York, Boston. 
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Pure rubber rolls make HORSESHOE 
BRAND WRINGERS last longer and 
wring more evenly and drier than any 
other brand. They save the clothes 
and buttons, Every roll and wringer 
bears our name and guarantee. 


The Patent Improved Guide Board does 
away with hand spreading. 


Mirth-provoking novelty, “It’s Allin the Rub- 
ber,’ free on postal request. Address Dept. 18. 


Tke American Wringer Co., 99 Chambers Si., NY. 








Established 1859. 


J. S. Waterman & Sons, 





LET US START YOU! sonic’ 
tae. Sit, Sire oe oe a 
i scccncnns aetna Sea 


Gia = Tabieware, Bicycles, all metal goods. No 
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¥. ot 
. We do plating, manufacture outfits, all 
= sizes. Guaranteed. Only outfits comp! 
gNte tools, lathes, materiel, ete., "for 
Ss Sc We teach you, furnish secrets, 
formulas free. Write today. Pamphiet, samples, etc. FREE. 
P. GRAY & CO., Plating Works, CINCINNATI, 0. 
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’ National Prize at Paris 
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LAROCHE 


A Ferruginous Tonic 


\ Pleasant to the taste; assimilate quickly and 
\ thoroughly in all cases of Stomach troubles, 
\ Anemia and Poorness of the Blood. 


32 rue brouct 
PARIS 
&. Fougera & Co. 

SS “4 
















CLOSET Meditations and 


AND Prayers 
A LT AR for personal and family use 
at The Quiet Hour. 
pestpaia = THE Pilgrim Press, ”°* Mass. 
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— Undertakers =|} 
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2326 & 2328 Washington St. 


Open Day and Night... . 
«+ Telephone, Roxbury 72 or 73. 


Personal attention given to every detail. 
Chapel and other special rooms connected with 
establishment. Competent persons in attend- 








ance day and night. 

















WARD’S 


“Puro” Photo Books 


They’ll set off to perfection those new 
vacation pictures. 


105 Styles. Ten cents to five dollars each. 
Catalogue Free. 


49 FRANKLIN ST., BOSTON. 
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New York’s Redeeming Virtue 


The leading article in Scribner’s describes 
and pictures the lot of the poor in summer as 
well as the numerous philanthropies that 
mitigate their ills. The writer’s conclusion 
is as follows: 


This whole business of thinking of 
others that evidences itself in summer, 
and in winter too, is simply a matter of 
kindly feeling, showing itself in a variety 
of ways, Some of us pooh-pooh at any 
philanthropic movement that does not 
show a definite result, others like to see 
a balance on the right side of the sheet. 
There are those who sneak in their sym- 
pathy with the bald contribution of ‘‘a 
friend,” and a large number of men and 
women do their work because they like 
it and feel in a measure that it is their 
duty. Whether they build tenements or 
provide potted plants for the sick, there 
is little real difference between them. 
They are all tarred with the same stick, 
kindly feeling. 

The intensely practical philanthropist 
who likes to see a well-kept set of books, 
and be able at the end of the year to say, 
**We have done this and that,’’ cannot 
understand the dreamer, who walks the 
city full of big, bulging thoughts, care- 
less as to whether he spends a few dol- 
lars he cannot account for, but both have 
their places and their fun. When all 
is said and done it seems that whatever 
may be happening to faith these days, 
hope and charity are not being neglected. 
If charity covers a multitude of sins 
there is some hope for New York. 





The Peril in the Public Library 


In a delightfully discursive fashion Mr. 
Howells, in the Editor’s Easy Chair of Har- 
per’s, discusses Mr. Carnegie’s lavish gifts of 
libraries and weighs President Gilman’s and 
Dr. Grant’s published objections to this “gift 
horse.” For himself Mr. Howells goes on to 
Say: 

There can be, after all, few finer de- 
lights in life than the companionship of 
a great mind at its best, and this is what 
one gets in a good book. One may give 
one’s self unreservedly up to it, and al- 
ways be the better for it. Among the 
joys of life it is one of the very few 
which you shall not come from “high sor- 
rowful and cloyed,” but always strength- 
ened and refreshed. We would there- 
fore have it as pure and full as possible 
and secure from all slight and haste. 
Slight and haste are almost the neces- 
sary conditions of reading a book taken 
out of a library, whether bond or free. 
You cannot lie down and rise up with 
it, sipping it slowly before you sleep, or 
sweetly when you wake, or lull yourself 
with it after noon or after midnight. 
You cannot keep it for those moments of 
golden leisure in which mood and tense 
meet to form the perfect temper for its 
enjoyment. You cannot richly linger 
over it and delay, and return again and 
yet again to the feast; but you must 
poorly make it a surfeit, and gorge your- 
self upon it within a given time, under 
penalty of a fine. 


You must do that or you must slight 
it, and was not it superficial reading, 
rather than reading absolute, which Pres- 
ident Gilman meant to accuse of mis- 
chief? The free libraries tempt us to 
read too much and oblige us to read too 
hastily, and herein the harm lies. We 
are in danger through them of spoiling 
our literary digestion and of becoming a 
nation of* mental dyspeptics. Our ex- 
cessive reading may be a vice or a mania; 
it is certainly a disease. The way to 
health is through the ownership of the 
books we read, and books are now 80 
cheap that hardly any one who really 
loves them need deny himself the fine 
rapture of feeling them his. A book bor- 
rowed, whether from a public or a pri- 
ve te source, is always a burden. 





Life, like war, is a series of mistakes, and 
he is not the best Christian nor the best gen- 
eral who makes the fewest false steps. He 
is the best who wins the most splendid vic- 
tories by the retrieval of mistakes. Forget 
mistakes ; organize victory out of mistakes.— 
F. W. Robertson. 


China and Glass, 


By Steamships ‘*‘ Cambrian King” from 
Antwerp, the ‘‘ Nordby” from Hamburg, 
and the ‘‘ Cestrian” and the “‘New Eng- 
land’? from Liverpool, we have landed 
attractive novelties, 

New designs of Table China from 
Minton and the Cauldon works. The 
wares from these potteries are particu- 
larly attractive, although most of them 
expensive designs. mY 

In the Dinner Set Department will be 
seen the hew designs from the above 
patterns of Monogram China imported to 
order, with the family crest or initial letter. 

The new shapes and decorations of 
Carlsbad porcelain are effective, artistic 
and inexpensive. 

The old blue Dresden Meissen China, 
the old blue Canton China and the man 
Stock Patterns of English and Frenc 
China, will be seen in the Dinner Set 
room (third floor)—always readily matched 
—an advantage which is appreciated by 
experienced housekeepers. 

We have several stock patterns of the 
Royal Worcester standard designs—al- 
ways readily matched—the porcelain of 
this pottery has a peculiar excellence. 

Never at this season was our stock 
larger, more valuable and comprehensive. 

Inspection invited. 

In the Glass Department will be seen 
an excellent line from the ordinary i to 
the costly specimens of rich Cut Glass. 
omg made to order to match pieces or 
sets. 

The Wedgewood Old Blue Historical 
~—_ include the new subjects, over 50 
in all. 


Jones, McDuffee & Stratton Co, 


China and Glass Merchants, 


(Seven Floors) 


120 FRANKLIN, Cor. FEDERAL ST. 
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One word — 
MacBETH — stands 
for everything good 
in lamp chimneys, 

My name on-every one. 


If you'll send your address, I’ll send you 
the Index to Lamps and their Chimneys, to 
tell you what number to get for your lamp. 

MACBETH, Pittsburgh. 








REDDING, BAIRD & Co. 
Stained Glass 
Church and Memorial 
Windows 


83 Franklin Street, Boston, Mass. 


BAIRD’S 
Hand-Made 
Silver Glass 


For Dark Vestries, Chapels 
and Class Rooms. 


Beautiful, inexpensive and of great value 
for the diffusion of light. 
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to Cincinnati Bell Foundry Co., Cincinnati, 0. 





Steel Alloy Church and School Bellis, one for 
Catalogue. The C. S. BELL CO., Hi ro, 0. 





CHUROH BELLS, PEALS AND CHistES 
OF LAKE SUPERIOR INGOT COPPER AND 
EAS TIN ONLY. 
Fy cucnere BELL FOUNDRY, 
THE E.W. VANDUZEN CO., Cincinnati,O 
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RCO. IS2Vy 
ST-TROY, N.Y .laeti-m 
CHIMES, Erc. CATALOGUE & PRICES 
Filer INDIVIDUAL-CUP 
GIT ten Lina? COMMUNION SERVICE 
— as ‘si Churches about to adopt should 





( SCKLD learn of the superior merits of 
a this service. Address, Thomas 


Communion Service Co, Box 332, Lima, O. 
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Christian Cleanliness 


Why do you permit a custom at the communion table which you would not tolerate 
in your own home? Would you like to know where Individual Communion Cups are 
used? Send for our free book—it tells all about it. A trial outfit sent free. 

SANITARY COMMUNION OUTFIT COMPANY, Box E, Rochester, N. Y- 
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The New Testament and the 
Church Fathers 


Rev. W. Garrett Horder, preaching recently 
on lessons to be derived from the life of the 
late Bishop Westcott of Durham, drew the 
following apt distinction: 


Che best years of Dr: Westcott’s life 
were given to the close study of the New 
‘Testament writings—to the examination 
of the manuscripts of the New Testa- 
ment we possess, and to the interpreta- 
tion of those manuscripts. For more 
than twenty years these were the sub- 
jects on which he labored at Cambridge. 
He and Dr. Lightfoot and Dr. Hort lifted 
the University of Cambridge to the pre- | 
mier position in this country for New 
Testament scholarship. These men lived, 
moved and had their being in the atmos.- | 
phere of the New Testament. 

On the other hand, the leaders of the | 
Oxford movement, which gave birth to 
what we call ritualism—Newman, Keble | 
and Pusey—lived, moved and had their 
being in the atmosphere of the fathers 
of the church ; and as their studies were | 
thus widely different, so their religious | 
beliefs and practices were, as a result, | 
widely different. Westcott and Hort and | 
Lightfoot, students as they were of the | 
New Testament itself, became what I | 
may call spiritual evangelicals. New- | 
man and Keble and Pusey, students of | 
the fathers of the church, became | 
priestly Christians. That is, those who 
drank of the river of life high up at its | 
source, before it was polluted by the in- | 
flow of human defilements, became broad- | 
minded Evangelicals. Those who drank | 
of the river when three or four centuries | 
of human influence had flowed in became | 
ritualistic, or, if you will, priestly Chris- 
tians, 

This, to my mind, is a most significant 
fact, and should leave a great impression 
on our minds. The New Testament 
makes spiritual Christians. The fathers 
make carnal Christians—I will not say in 
their living, but in their thought. 


| 








Present Day Atheism 


Surely atheism is dead. My brother, 
the old blatant atheism that delivered 
lectures and made mouths at the heavy. 
ens is dead. Sometimes I wish it were 
not, for I want to say to you that there is 
a new form of atheism abroad, far sub 
tler, far more insidious, far more terrible 
in its far-reaching results than that. 
How does it express itself? In frivolity 
and in indifference. How are we going 
to make people sensible of God? That is 
the problem in front of us. 

I have come to your country fresh from 
the most magnificent work that has been 
seen in England for at least a century 
—our great simultaneous mission, in 
which 3,000 mission centers were doing 
their work at once. I want to say to you 
at the close of that mission—and I think 
I may venture to speak of it—that while 
we thank God for it, that while-we who 
were in the midst of it feel that it ex- 
ceeded our expectation in many direc- 
tions, and while we believe that the per- 
manent and best results are yet to be, we 
are face to face with this fact, that in 
our big cities we did not appreciably 
touch the vast and indifferent masses of 
our population. Take London. We flung 
ourselves with all the zeal we had upon 
that great city for that mission. I sim- 
ply give this as a passing illustration. 
Personally I eo four times a day 
clean through. There were whole dis- 
tricts, whole streets, in which men and 
women were living—educated, pleasant 
people—who never crossed the threshold 
of any mission center, saw something in 
the newspaper and passed over to get to 
the next page about the amusements—a 
vast indifference, a God absence from 
the consciousness of men, a new atheism 
that is not blatant and vulgar, but is 
silent. O God, how shall we deal with 





It is not 
I have been preaching two Sun- 
days in Brooklyn; I have seen church 
after church closed, closed, closed. And 


in your cities in the summer. 
true. 


what else? Enough people to fill them 
four times over sitting upon the stoops— 
respectable people. Godless indifference, 
the atheism of the age.—Rev. G. Camp- 
bell Morgan at Northfield. 








For General Debility 
Use Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 


Dr. W. L. SEVERANCE, Greenfield, Mass., says: 
“For years I have prescribed it in general debility, 
nervous exhaustion and insomnia, with the happiest 
results.” 


HUGH Mac RAE 
& CO. 


BANKERS, 
Investment 


Securities 
Wilmington, N.C. 








Recommend the 
7% Cumulative Pre- 
ferred Stocks of 
Cotton Mills in the 
South for safety and 
for satisfactory in- 
terest returns. 


Invite correspondence. 
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penses, secured by First Mortgages on im- 

proved Iowa and Missouri farms. We collect and 

remit interest and principal when due free of 
charge. In 22 years of business, handling over 
$2,000,000, we have never lest a dollar for a 
client. Write today for list of offerings. 


BEVERLY H. BONFOEY, 
6 MAIN STREET, 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST AND CHRISTIAN WORLD 








% 6% NET TO YOU 


CLEAR OF TAXES and other ex. | 


UNIONVILLE, MO, | 









Financial 





for our list of income paying securi- 
ties. It will prove valuable in the 
selection of sound investments. 

We deal in high grade securities 
exclusively, 
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NEW YORA 


1 NASSAU ST 
MONTREAL 


CANADA L/FE BLOG 


BOSTON 
/3/ DEVONSHIRE ST- 
PHILADELPHIA 
42/ CHESTNUT ST. 


Zo SAFE INVESTMENTS 


in Missouri Mortgages on Improved Farms 


I have invested 2,000,000 in the past twelve years 
without loss of principal or interest. Satisfactory 
eastern references and full information furnished. 
Address 

WM. R. COMPTON, Macon, Missouri. 
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120 Broadway, 
















EQUITABLE 


IS THE 


STRONGE ST 
LIFE 


COMPANY 
IN THE 


WORLD 


ITS POLICIES ARE THE GOVERNMENT 
BONDS OF LIFE ASSURANCE 


WRITE FOR FULL PARTICULARS 


THE EQUITABLE 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


THE UNITED STATES 






































New York. | 
J.H.HYDE, Vice President 
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American Supremacy 


in the industrial world has been brought 
about by untiring energy and prudence, 
and by giving the best possible value for 
the money received. In the history of The 
Prudential these characteristics predominate. 
Life Insurance for all members of the family. 


The Prudential 


Insurance 
Company 


of 


f rac a : 
America FAA we 
ha §HAS THE A ie! 
y STRENGTH OF "F: 7 
John F. Dryden b GIBRALTAR 
President al Pee ey: 


Home Office 
Newark, N. J. 


Fill out this slip and send to us. 





Without committing myself to any action, T shall be glad 
to receive, free, particulars and rates of Policies. 


Name 
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Occupation 





























Remington 


Typewriter 


Lightest Touch 


that saves labor; and does the 

quickest work—that saves time. 

Time and labor saved by the 
REMINGTON. 


Wyckoff, Seamans & Benedict, 327 Broadway, New York. 
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New Illustrated Catalogue Now Ready 


